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Foreword 

&> 

On  February  28th,  1940,  the  British  Government  published  its  new  Land 
Transfers  Regulations,1  prohibiting,  restricting  and  regulating  transfer  of  land 
in  Palestine,  as  another  step  in  the  implementation  of  the  White  Paper  of  May 
17th,  1939.  These  new  land  regulations  were  immediately  attacked  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  met  with  opposition  by  a  large  section  of  British  public  opinion. 
On  March  6th,  1940,  Mr.  Noel  Baker  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
on  behalf  of  the  opposition,  a  motion  of  censure  which,  even  though  it  received 
support  from  members  of  the  Conservative  Party,  was,  nevertheless,  defeated. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  this  last  White  Paper  on  Palestine,  we 
published  a  group  of  speeches  by  members  of  the  Conservative  Party  as  well 
as  of  the  Opposition,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons 
on  May  22nd  and  23rd,  1939, 2  attacking  the  White  Paper  “as  a  repudiation 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  as  a  renunciation  of  the  League  of  Nations  man¬ 
date  for  Palestine  and  as  a  hindrance  to  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  develop¬ 
ment  of  Palestine.”  3  We  print  here  the  argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Noel 
Baker’s  motion  as  presented  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  of  March  6th.4 


1  Cmd.  6180.  Palestine  Land  Transfers  Regulations. 

2  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Lords,  Vol.  113,  No.  65.  House  of 
Commons  off.  Report.  Vol.  347,  No.  107  and  108. 

3  “British  Statesmen  on  the  White  Paper.”  (American  Zionist  Bureau.) 

4  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  Off.  Report.  Vol.  358. 
No.  35. 
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&  OF  ILL  LIB. 


Philip  J.  Noel-Baker,  M.P. 


I  beg  to  move: 

“ That  this  House  regrets  that,  disregarding  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  that  the  policy  contained  in  the 
White  Paper  on  Palestine  ivas  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Man¬ 
date ,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  authorised  the  issue  of  regulations  con¬ 
trolling  the  transfer  of  land  which  discriminate  unjustly  against  one 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine .” 

We  have  put  down  this  Motion,  not  because  we  are  pro-Jew  or  anti-Arab,  but 
because  we  are  pro-Mandate  and  because  we  believe  that  it  is  of  great  importance, 
now,  as  always,  that  Great  Britain’s  international  obligations  should  be  observed. 
We  held  last  May  that  the  Secretary  of  State’s  White  Paper  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Mandate;  and  we  oppose  these  regulations  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  that  White  Paper  policy,  because  we  believe  them  to  be  a  grave  and  deliberate 
infraction  of  the  Mandate,  and  because,  as  we  think,  they  compromise,  if  they  do 
not  destroy,  the  whole  purpose  for  which  the  Mandate  was  first  drawn  up.  We 
believe  these  regulations  will  damage  the  interests  both  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the 
Jews.  We  believe  that  Jewish  progress  means  Arab  progress  and  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  either  means  greater  wealth  and  greater  happiness  to  them  all.  It  is  this 
conviction  which  makes  us  oppose  the  regulations  as  arbitrary,  reactionary  and 
unjust.  The  Secretary  of  State  defends  them  in  his  new  White  Paper  on  economic 
grounds,  and  says  in  Enclosure  3  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  unless  these  regulations  are  adopted 

“ the  rights  and  position  of  the  Arab  population  will  be  prejudiced 
that  there  is  already  a  serious  congestion  of  population  over  most  of  Palestine, 
and  that 

“if  land  sales  remain  unrestricted  there  is  likely  to  arise  a  ‘landless  Arab ’ 
population  of  such  dimensions  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
any  solution  for  it .” 

This  will  lead,  he  says,  to  renewed  bitterness  between  Jews  and  Arabs  and  to  violent 
disorders,  which  at  all  costs  must  be  avoided.  That  is  the  whole  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  these  Land  Regulations  as  he  now  puts  it  forward.  And  it 
all  turns  on  the  question  of  the  landless  Arab,  the  dispossessed  and  discontented 
proletariat  from  whose  agitations  a  new  civil  struggle  may  begin.  How  many  are 
there  of  these  landless  and  dispossessed  Arabs?  The  House  will  note  that  in  his 
new  White  Paper  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  assert  that  there  are  any  at  the 
present  time.  He  says: 

“There  is  likely  to  arise  a  ‘landless  Arab ’  problem .” 

The  Jews  have  been  in  Palestine  for  20  years.  They  have  purchased  more 
than  1,000,000  dunams  of  Arab  land.  It  is  10  years  since  Sir  John  Hope-Simpson, 
on  whose  evidence  the  Secretary  of  State  considerably  relies,  first  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  this  problem.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  tell 
us  to-day  that  there  are  already  so  many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  victims.  He 
does  not  prove  his  fears  for  the  future  by  his  experience  of  the  past:  And  why? 
Because,  we  believe,  he  cannot. 

The  House  will  no  doubt  remember  that  when  Sir  John  Hope-Simpson  made 
his  first  report  on  this  subject  in  1930,  the  Government  took  the  problem  of  the 
landless  Arab  very  seriously.  They  appointed  a  special  Commission  under  Mr. 
French  and  Mr.  Justice  Webb  to  find  out  how  many  Arabs  had  been  dispossessed 
because  their  land  had  been  purchased  by  the  Jews.  That  Commission  sent  out 
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agents  into  every  village  where  Arab  land  had  been  purchased  by  the  Jews  and 
asked  for  claims  from  landless  Arabs  who  had  been  dispossessed.  They  selected 
admirable  lands,  with  excellent  irrigation  on  which  they  offered  new  settlements 
to  these  claimants,  if  their  claims  were  proved.  They  got  1,000  claims,  of  which 
Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Justice  Webb  allowed  600.  Of  these  600,  100  took  up  the 
Government  offer  of  new'  settlements  elsewhere.  Of  these  100,  50  deserted  their 
new  farms  within  a  year  or  two  and  went  back  to  the  villages  from  which  they 
came.  Like  the  500  who  stayed  at  home  in  the  first  instance  and  refused  the 
Government’s  offer,  they  found  that  they  were  better  off  working  in  other  ways 
in  their  own  villages  than  if  they  went  to  the  new  land  settlements  which  the 
Government  had  offered. 

If  hon.  Members  will  reflect  on  what  has  happened  and  on  the  immense 
colonization  by  the  Jews  which  has  taken  place,  they  will  see  that  these  figures 
would  be  almost  incredible  unless  we  knew  on  Government  evidence  that  they 
wrere  true.  We  think  that  they  go  very  far  to  destroy  the  case  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  made  in  Enclosure  3.  Perhaps  he  can  show  us  that  since  Mr. 
French’s  effort  the  thing  has  changed  and  that  now  there  are  far  larger  numbers  of 
landless  Arabs  than  there  were  then.  It  would  be  surprising  if  he  could  because, 
for  one  thing,  the  Jews  take  great  precautions  to  protect  improvident  Arab  peasant 
proprietors  from  selling  themselves  out  completely.  They  seek  to  buy  only  what 
they  judge  to  be  genuinely  surplus  land.  The  Government  themselves  have  pro¬ 
tected  by  stringent  legislation  tenant  farmers  who  work  the  land  on  shares  from 
being  sold  up  by  reckless  landlords.  It  seems  to  follow  that  without  these  new 
Land  Regulations  the  safeguards  against  the  “landless  Arab”  problem  are  pretty 
strong.  No  doubt  that  is  really  why  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  show  us  that 
great  number  of  landless  Arabs  exist  today. 

But  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State  will  argue — indeed,  I  think  he  is  bound  to — 
that  if  the  danger  has  not  yet  arisen  it  is  very  near,  that  saturation  points  lies 
close  ahead,  and  that  if  the  Jews  go  on  buying  land,  then  congestion  on  the  land 
will  soon  be  seen.  What  is  congestion?  How'  many  people  can  live  in  comfort  on 
a  given  piece  of  land?  It  all  depends  on  how  the  land  is  used.  The  Secretary  of 
State  knows  better  than  any  of  us  that  the  whole  history  of  Palestine  in  the  last 
20  years  has  consisted  of  the  process  by  which  the  Jews  have  reclaimed  desert  or 
marshy  land,  by  which  they  have  introduced  intensive  cultivation,  and  by  which 
they  have  increased  the  productivity  of  the  soil  by  modern  methods  and  thereby 
added  to  the  population  which  it  can  support.  On  any  true  understanding  of 
the  facts  the  Jews  have  not  decreased  the  land  available  to  Arabs.  They  have 
increased  it  in  a  notable  degree.  They  have  expanded  Palestine  for  Arabs  and 
Jews  alike. 

Take  one  example.  They  have  developed  orange  growing  on  new  and  modern 
lines,  and  have  helped  the  Arabs  to  develop  it,  too.  They  have  helped  them  by 
direct  instruction,  by  their  example,  and  by  the  capital  which  Arabs  got  by  selling 
surplus  land.  As  a  direct  result  there  are  now  in  Arab  hands  100,000  dunams  of 
orange  groves  in  bearing  and  others  which  are  coming  on.  Two  dunams  of  orange 
grove  give  the  same  net  income  as  the  Arab  cultivator  would  get  from  100  dunams 
of  inferior  grain-farming  land.  Fifty  times  the  income.  On  that  basis  it  is  surely 
fair  to  say  that  by  helping  Arabs  to  get  100,000  dunams  of  orange  groves  the 
Jews  have  added  5,000,000  dunams  to  the  cultivable  soil  which  is  in  Arab  hands, 
and  by  that  process  have  enormously  increased  the  potential  soil  wdiich  can  carry 
additional  population,  both  for  the  Arabs  and  for  the  Jews. 
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We  think  it  is  precisely  by  that  process  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  told  us  a 
year  ago,  400,000  Arabs  have  been  added  to  the  population.  He  said  then,  in 
words  that  deserve  attention: 

“The  Arabs  cannot  say  that  the  Jews  are  driving  them  out  of  their 
country” 

To-day,  apparently,  he  says  that  they  may. 

“If  not  a  single  Jew  had  come  to  Palestine  after  1918,  I  believe  the 
Arab  population  of  Palestine  would  still  have  been  round  about  the 
600,000  figure” — [Official  Report,  24th  November,  1938;  col.  1992, 

Vol.  341.] 

It  was  because  the  Jews  had  gone  to  Palestine,  because  of  what  they  had  done 
for  the  Arabs  as  well  as  for  the  Jews  that  this  great  increase  had  taken  place. 
This  can  be  proved  in  detail.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  House  with  this  part 
of  my  case,  but  I  have  figures  which  show  that  in  districts  where  Jews  have  bought 
a  lot  of  land  the  Arab  population  has  grown  considerably  faster  than  in  districts 
where  the  Jews  have  bought  no  land  at  all.  There  are  figures  to  show  that  the 
Arabs  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  that  by  every  test  they  are  more  prosperous 
and  healthier  than  they  were  before. 

That  is  the  process  which  the  Secretary  of  State  by  these  Land  Regulations 
proposes  to  stop.  In  future,  he  is  to  allow  the  Jews  the  right  of  free  purchase  in 
2.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Palestine.  When  they  were  first  promised  the 
National  Home,  it  was  to  include  Trans-Jordan  and  was  to  be  45,000  square  miles. 
In  1922,  Trans- Jordan  was  cut  away  and  it  became  10,000  square  miles.  The 
Peel  Commission  proposed  to  cut  it  to  2,000  square  miles.  Now  the  Secretary 
of  State  cuts  it  to  260  square  miles.  That  260  square  miles  is  in  the  area  where 
the  Jews  have  already  purchased  most;  where  the  land  has  already  been  reclaimed 
and  where,  proportionately,  the  Arabs  are  thickest  on  the  ground. 

Nor  is  that  all.  A  year  ago,  the  Arab  Delegation  told  the  London  Conference 
that  there  were  19,000,000  dunams  of  land  in  Palestine  which  they  could  not  culti¬ 
vate.  The  Jews  have  already  begun  to  show  that  they  can  cultivate  it.  They  have 
proved  outside  Jerusalem,  and  they  are  proving  now  in  Northern  Galilee,  that  by 
terracing  and  planting  trees,  they  can  cultivate  even  the  barren  hills.  But  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  now  prevent  them  going  there  at  all,  because  the  hills  are 
all  in  his  prohibited  zone.  This  policy  is  not  adopted  for  economic  reasons.  In 
reality,  the  Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  clean 
of  Jews.  He  is  adopting  Dr.  Goebbels’  watchword.  It  is  to  be,  “Juden  rein” 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  economic  defence  for  his  policy  utterly  breaks  down. 
I  think  he  proposes  later  to  quote  to  us  what  was  said  by  Count  de  Penha  Garcia, 
a  member  of  the  Mandates  Commission,  who  supported  his  general  view.  But 
discussing  these  land  proposals,  Count  Garcia  said  that 

“the  new  policy  suggested  might  not  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Arabs 
and  it  would  also  impoverish  Palestine.” 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  indeed  the  modern  prophet 
who  declares  that  the  desert  shall  not  blossom  like  the  rose.  The  Land  Regula¬ 
tions  are  not  only  indefensible  on  economic  grounds.  They  are  open  to  grave 
economic  objections.  But  they  are  open  to  grave  political  objections  as  well. 
They  bring  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  the  three  evils  of  the  dispersion  which  they 
chiefly  hate — barred  doors,  legal  discrimination  on  racial  and  religious  grounds 
and  permanent  minority  status.  It  was  to  escape  those  things  that  the  Jews  dreamed 
for  centuries  of  a  national  home.  It  was  to  permit  them  to  escape  that  we  made 
the  Mandate. 
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These  Regulations  are  open,  as  the  whole  White  Paper  policy  is  open,  to 
grave  objections  on  moral  grounds.  During  the  last  war,  the  Jews  were  very 
strong,  and  had  great  influence  in  many  lands.  We  desired  their  help.  It  was  to 
get  that  help  that  we  made  the  Balfour  Declaration.  [Hon.  Members:  “Hear, 
hear!”]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  (Mr. 
Lloyd  George)  says,  “Hear,  hear!”  and  two  years  ago  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  told  us  that  this  measure  had  been  taken  in  “the  dire  need  of  the  war,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  general  victory  of  the  Allies,  for  which  they  expected 
and  received  valuable  and  important  assistance.”  To-day,  the  Jews  are  a  weak 
and  hunted  race.  Tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  them 
have  already  perished;  their  property  has  been  stolen  and  destroyed,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  general  holocaust  of  civilised  standards,  their  influence  has  gone,  that 
we  dare  to  do  this  shameful  act,  that  we  try  to  repudiate  the  moral  contract  which 
we  made  with  them  during  the  last  Great  War. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  on  legal  grounds  that  we  object  to  these  Land  Regulations. 
We  are  now  at  war  to  resist  aggression,  to  prevent  the  rule  of  violence  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  international  law.  It  is  on  that 
principle  that  our  national  unity  in  this  struggle  has  been  built.  If  that  prin¬ 
ciple  were  called  in  question,  our  national  unity  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  by  the  course  which  he  now  proposes,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
deliberately  violating  the  obligations  by  which  the  nation  is  bound,  that  he  is 
striking  a  blow  at  the  great  principle  for  which  we  are  at  war,  that  he  is  gravely 
prejudicing  the  faith  of  other  nations  in  our  word,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  he  is 
treating  not  only  the  League  of  Nations,  but  this  House,  with  unjustified  contempt. 

May  I  remind  the  House  of  what  has  happened?  Last  May,  the  Secretary  of 
State  brought  the  new  and,  we  think,  revolutionary  policy  of  the  White  Paper 
before  the  House.  Many  hon.  Members  considered  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Mandate  by  which  we  were  bound.  The  Secretary 
of  State  often  says  that  on  Palestine  all  parties  are  divided  among  themselves.  In 
fact,  the  two  Opposition  parties,  except  for  a  few  scattered  voices,  were  substan¬ 
tially  agreed  in  support  of  what  we  call  the  Mandate  policy,  and  among  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  supporters  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  wrong.  Among  those  who  took  that  view  were  the  ex-Prime  Minister  who 
made  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  the  two  ex-Colonial  Secretaries  who  had  most 
to  do  with  bringing  the  Mandate  into  effect.  In  view  of  that  conflict  of  opinion, 
the  Opposition  last  May  moved  a  Motion  urging  that  Parliament  should  not  be 
committed  to  this  new  policy,  pending  examination  of  the  proposals  by  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League.  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  with 
a  categorical  assurance  that  his  policy  was  consistent  with  the  Mandate;  and  it  was 
on  the  strength  of  that  assurance — and  I  stress  that  point — that  he  got  a  majority 
of  89.  That  was  on  23rd  May. 

In  June  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  met  in  Geneva  and  discussed  the 
White  Paper  at  great  length.  There  was  a  four  days  session  with  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  on  29th  June  the  commission  approved  of  its  minutes  and  drew  up  its 
report.  Soon  after  it  was  credibly  reported  that  the  majority  of  the  commission 
had  declared  that  the  White  Paper  was  not  consistent  with  the  Mandate  and  that 
it  was  destructive  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  Accordingly,  on  17th  July  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Don  Valley  (Mr.  T.  Williams)  raised  the  matter  in 
the  House,  and  we  demanded  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  tell  us  whether 
those  reports  were  true.  We  asked  him  to  secure  the  early  publication  of  the 
commission’s  minutes  in  order  that  the  House  could  reconsider  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  what  the  competent  international  authority  had  said.  The  Secretary  of 
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State  refused  both  those  demands.  He  announced  that  he  proposed  to  take  the 
White  Paper  to  the  Council  of  the  League  for  its  approval,  without  giving  the 
House  any  further  opportunity  for  discussion  and  regardless  of  what  the  Mandates 
Commission  might  have  said.  On  that  occasion  his  majority  fell  to  69. 

In  August,  a  fortnight  later,  the  minutes  of  the  Mandates  Commission  were 
published.  The  House  had  risen;  and  we  discovered,  first,  that  the  Mandates 
Commission  by  a  majority  had  declared  that  the  White  Paper  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Mandates,  and,  secondly,  that,  had  he  so  desired,  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
have  secured  the  publication  of  the  minutes,  at  latest,  by  the  middle  of  July. 
But  the  Secretary  of  State  was  undeterred  by  these  revelations.  He  still  proposed, 
if  he  could,  to  force  his  policy  through  the  Council  of  the  League  at  its  meeting 
in  September.  But  the  war  began  and  he  did  not  get  a  chance.  Palestine  was 
forgotten  until  a  week  ago.  Then  he  raised  a  storm  by  promulgating  these  new 
Regulations,  which  have  created  the  new  and  dangerous  situation  confronting  us 
today. 

From  that  history  of  events  since  last  May,  I  draw  two  conclusions  which  I  offer 
to  the  House.  The  first  is  that  it  was  intolerably  wrong  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  compelled  the  House  to  approve  his  White  Paper  policy  without  a 
chance  of  knowing  what  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  had  said,  when  he 
could  easily  have  let  us  know.  The  second  is  that  it  is  intolerably  wrong  that 
he  should  now  come  forward  with  that  policy,  in  face  of  the  adverse  opinion  which 
the  Commission  gave.  I  know  that  on  those  two  points  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
argue  that  the  Mandates  Commission  is  only  an  advisory  body;  that  it  is  not 
advisory  to  him;  that,  in  any  case,  it  decided  only  by  a  majority  of  one;  that  the 
real  authority  with  whom  he  deals  is  the  Council  of  the  League  which,  if  it  wants 
to  do  so,  can  stop  him  now,  but  that  until  it  does  so,  he  must  go  on.  It  is  true 
that  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  says  that  the  Commission  shall  “advise  the  Council 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  Mandate.”  But  from  the  very 
first  the  Commission  has  always  been  regarded  as  what  I  ventured  in  July  to  call 
a  quasi-judicial  tribunal,  as  the  competent  authority  to  interpret  the  Mandates  and 
supervise  their  loyal  execution. 

It  so  happens  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  an  official  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League,  to  draft  the  first  memorandum  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commission  was  considered.  I  remember  that  it  was,  at  first,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Mandatory  Powers  should  each  nominate  a  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  but,  later,  that  plan  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  the  members 
should  be  independent,  holding  no  Government  offices  of  any  kind,  and  that  a 
majority  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  nations  which  did  not  hold  a  mandate. 
I  remember  that  the  late  Lord  Balfour  in  private  conversation  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  independence  of  the  Commission  and  in  fact  he  said  that  in  its 
work  on  mandates,  the  Council  itself,  and  every  member  of  the  Council,  must  put 
first,  not  their  national  duty,  but  their  international  duty  to  the  League  as  a  whole. 
In  the  early  discussions  at  the  Assembly  it  was  often  said  that  the  mandates 
system  would  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  new  policy  of  the  League, 
and  that  whether  that  test  was  passed  or  not  would  depend  on  the  authority  and 
character  of  the  Mandates  Commission.  I  have  here  a  speech  by  a  Canadian 
Minister,  Mr.  Doherty,  at  the  first  Assembly,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  vitally 
important  that  the  Council  should  appoint  men  to  the  Commission  who  would  see 
that 

“the  sacred  trusts  defined  in  the  covenant  were  realized,  met  and  fulfilled. 

...  The  result  might  then  he  (he  said )  what  the  world  had  a  right  to 

expect,  the  strictest  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  involved  in  that  trust.” 
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That  has  always  been  the  view  held  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  League. 
It  has  always  been  the  view  held  by  the  Commission  themselves.  At  the  last 
meeting,  in  June,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  M.  Orts,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  it  from  the  beginning,  said  this: 

“ Would  it  be  said  that  it  ivas  not  qualified  to  interpret  the  mandates? 

It  had  done  nothing  else  since  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence.  It 
had  done  that  for  the  Palestine  Mandate,  for  the  Tanganyika,  Ruanda- 
XJrundi  and  South-West  African  Mandates;  and  were  not  the  observations 
which  it  had  submitted  to  the  Council  as  a  result  of  its  examination  of  the 
various  annual  reports  based  on  its  conception  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Mandates?  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  Mandatory  Powers  had  ever 
suggested  that  in  so  doing  it  had  exceeded  its  duties  or  its  competence  ” 

Finally  he  said  the  Commission  not  only  had  a  right,  it  had  a  bounden  duty,  to 
interpret  the  Mandate  and  that  unless  it  did  so  it  would  be  abdicating  and  ruining 
any  authority  it  might  possess.  It  has  happened — the  Secretary  of  State  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  I  am  not — that  on  every  occasion  when  there  have 
been  disputed  questions  the  Council  has  adopted  the  views  which  the  Mandates 
Commission  have  put  forward.  It  certainly  did  so  in  all  the  cases  cited  by  M.  Orts. 
When  the  French  Government  sent  a  delegate  to  Geneva  who  had  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Commission  about  Syria,  a  delegate  who  virtually  accused  the 
Commission  of  prolonging  a  bloody  war,  the  Assembly  upheld  the  Commission 
against  the  delegate  from  France.  When  we  ourselves  submitted  a  question  to  the 
Commission,  about  10  years  ago,  I  think,  concerning  the  question  of  a  closer  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  customs  union  betwreen  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  and  other  territories 
around,  the  Commission  found  that 

“a  constitutional  union  of  the  mandated  territory  with  the  neighbouring 
territories  cannot  be  carried  out  so  long  as  the  present  mandate  is  in 
force” 

While  I  know  that  other  causes  as  well  were  operating,  it  is  the  fact,  after  that 
decision  by  the  Commission,  we  did  abandon  the  plan  which  we  had  put  forward. 
It  is  a  fact — you  can  find  it  in  all  the  academic  books  on  the  mandate  system — 
that  the  Commission  interpret  the  mandates  and  the  Council  accept  their  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  by  so  doing  they  add  to  the  law  of  the  Mandate  system;  and,  indeed, 
unless  the  Commission  are  accepted  as  a  quasi- judicial  body,  whose  findings  on 
questions  of  interpretation  are  accepted,  the  whole  thing  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

If  all  this  is  so,  surely  this  House  had  the  right  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Mandates  Commission  before  it  gave  approval  to  the  White  Paper  last  July.  The 
Mandate  is  not  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  the  nation  exercises  in  the  name  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  members 
of  the  League,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  House  to  see  that  that  trust  is 
fulfilled.  The  Secretary  of  State,  as  I  have  said,  could  quite  easily  have  let  us 
have  the  Minutes  last  July.  In  the  Debate  then  I  ventured  to  argue  that  their 
publication  in  August,  which  was  normal,  was  only  due  to  administrative  reasons, 
that  they  were  in  no  sense  secret,  and  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  for 
it,  the  Minutes  on  Palestine  could  be  published  forthwith  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  Commission’s  proceedings.  I  said  that  it  lay  in  his  hands  to  choose  whether 
the  House  should  have  them  or  not,  that  he  could  do  it  but  would  not,  that  he  had 
decided  that  we  should  not  have  the  Minutes  before  the  White  Paper  was  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  that  in  future  he  would  find  it  hard  to 
defend  his  action.  That  was  on  20th  July. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  put  us  off  with  various  excuses.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  “give  instructions  to  the  Council  and  the  Secretariat”  on  such  a  matter;  that 
obviously  there  would  have  to  be  “consultation  and  agreement”;  and  that  he 
still  had  to  send  in  his  own  comments  and  perhaps  they  would  make  the  com¬ 
mission  change  their  view.  All  the  time  he  knew  the  Council  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it,  that  the  commission  itself  was  the  authority  to  decide,  that 
never  in  its  history  had  the  commission  changed  its  minutes  as  the  result  of  the 
final  comments  which  a  Government  made.  The  commission  had  separated  finally 
on  29th  June  without  the  slightest  intention  of  coming  back  to  Geneva  to  consider 
what  he  said.  All  the  time  he  knew  that  on  the  29th  June,  three  full  weeks  before 
he  gave  the  House  these  irrelevant  excuses,  the  commission  had  agreed  to  the 
following  Minute — I  hope  the  House  will  pay  attention  to  their  chilling  prose: 

“It  was  understood  that  the  Secretariat  would  do  everything  possible 
to  expedite  the  printing  of  the  Minutes  and  the  Report,  and  that,  if  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  asked  that  the  Minutes  of  the  discussions 
on  Palestine,  and  the  commission  s  observations  on  the  matter  should  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  the  publication  of  the  rest 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  session,  the  commission  should  be  deemed  to 
have  accepted .” 

He  told  us  in  that  Debate  that  he  had  had  those  Minutes  already  for  a  week.  In 
other  words,  I  was  right  when  I  said  that  the  decision  lay  entirely  in  his  hands. 
He  decided  that  the  House  should  vote  without  knowing  what  the  commission  had 
said.  He  got  a  majority  of  69.  He  got  it  by  asserting  again  that  the  White  Paper 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Mandate.  And  yet  in  those  Minutes,  which  he  de¬ 
liberately  suppressed,  the  Mandates  Commission,  the  competent  authority,  which 
M.  Orts  had  called  “The  guardian  of  the  Mandates,”  had  said  it  was  inconsistent. 
It  is  true  they  said  it  by  a  majority.  They  had  unanimously  decided  that  the  new 
policy  was  inconsistent  with  any  interpretation  of  the  Mandate  ever  given  before 
and  inconsistent  with  all  the  interpretations  adopted  by  the  commission  and  by 
the  Council  itself.  And  then  by  a  majority  they  decided  that  the  White  Paper 
was  inconsistent  with  any  possible  interpretation  of  the  Mandate.  They  said  that 
any  contrary  conclusion  appeared  to  them  to  be 

“ ruled  out  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Mandate  and  by  the  fundamental  in¬ 
tentions  of  its  authors .” 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  say  that  the  majority  was  four  to  three.  So  it 
was.  But  does  it  matter?  Every  tribunal  decides  by  a  majority;  there  is  no  other 
way.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  does  it,  and  there  is  no  higher 
tribunal  in  the  world.  And  who  were  the  majority?  The  majority  consisted  of 
the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman,  who  had  each  given  20  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  work  of  the  Mandates  Commission,  and  of  two  other  members,  the  Dutch 
and  Norwegian,  who  had  long  experience  in  the  work.  The  majority  all  expressed 
their  view  in  the  strongest  language  and  without  reserve.  The  minority  consisted 
of  Lord  Hankey,  for  whom  we  all  have  a  very  high  respect  but  whose  knowledge 
of  international  law  and  the  Mandates  system  is  not  profound,  and  who  was  attend¬ 
ing  his  first  meeting  of  the  commission.  He  was  supported — and  having  read  it 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  it  was  a  tepid  and  hesitating  support — by  M.  Giraud, 
relatively  a  newcomer  to  the  Mandates  Commission;  and  by  Count  Penha  Garcia, 
who  not  only  used  the  language  about  the  land  proposals  which  I  have  quoted  but 
who  also  said  that  if  the  White  Paper  policy  were  carried  through  there  might 
still  be  a  Jewish  National  Home,  but  surely  it  would  be  a  home  that  was  almost 
“dead.”  This  majority  which  I  have  described  decided  that  the  White  Paper  was 
contrary  to  the  Mandate;  that  the  stoppage  of  Jewish  immigration  would  be  an 
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open  violation  of  its  terms;  that  the  restrictions  on  land  purchase  would  be  the 
same;  and  they  made  it  very  plain  that  in  their  opinion — and  there,  as  I  read 
him,  they  had  the  virtual  assent  of  Count  Penha  Garcia — the  White  Paper  would 
virtually  destroy  the  Jewish  National  Home. 

And  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  go  on.  He  has  imposed  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  immigration  far  beyond  any  limitation  which  had  been  put  on  before. 
Now  he  is  imposing  these  land  restrictions.  True  he  is  sending  out  his  paper  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  and  saying  that  if  any  member  of  the  Council  chooses 
to  call  a  special  meeting  on  the  subject  he  will  graciously  attend.  If  my  information 
is  correct — the  point  is  very  important,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  clear  it  up — he  is 
only  making  that  concession  to  the  Council,  because  of  the  pressure  which  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition  brought  to  bear;  his  original  intention  was  to  go  ahead, 
whether  or  not  the  Council  met,  without  asking  for  it  or  calling  it  himself.  Indeed, 
he  meant  to  go  ahead  without  regard  to  any  of  the  organs  of  the  League. 

And  after  all,  what  is  his  concession?  He  is  offering  a  chance  to  members  of 
the  Council  to  summon  a  special  meeting  in  order  that  they  may  challenge  some¬ 
thing  which  he  has  already  begun  to  do.  In  fact  it  is  no  concession,  for  they  have 
a  right  under  the  covenant  to  ask  for  such  a  meeting  if  they  want  it.  But  it  would 
not  be  easy,  even  in  peace-time,  for  another  nation  to  challenge  the  British  Empire 
in  that  way.  In  war  conditions  it  is  a  great  deal  harder.  I  put  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  all  sincerity  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  even  a  year  ago  any  British 
Government  could  have  adopted  such  a  course  as  this.  Almost  certainly  they  would 
have  accepted  the  findings  of  the  Mandates  Commission  and  started  again.  At  the 
worst  they  would  have  taken  the  findings  of  the  Council  and  would  have  asked  the 
Council  to  get  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Permanent  Court,  a  course  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Hailsham  proposed  in  1930  when  Mr.  Ram¬ 
say  MacDonald’s  Government  proposed  to  restrict  immigration  into  Palestine. 

But  now  the  Secretary  of  State  cares  nothing  for  our  solemn  international 
obligations.  He  is  trying  to  bluff  his  policy  through,  regardless  of  what  the 
“guardians  of  the  Mandate”  have  declared.  In  doing  that  we  believe  he  is  ex¬ 
ploiting  for  his  own  advantage  the  present  weakness  of  the  League  and  the  general 
disrepute  of  international  law.  Has  he  forgotten  what  the  Foreign  Secretary  said 
to  the  League  of  Nations  last  September,  that  we  were  fighting  for  these  very 
things?  Has  he  forgotten  that  he  who  comes  to  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands?  Does  he  really  believe  that  the  neutral  nations  are  going  to  take  much 
notice  of  what  Lord  Hankey  and  M.  Giraud  say?  Will  not  they  say  that  we,  like 
Hitler,  throw  over  our  international  obligations  when  it  suits  our  book? 

Why  has  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  what  we  believe  to  be  a  grievous  blow  at 
our  national  unity  and  our  national  cause?  For  six  months  he  has  had  peace 
in  Palestine.  Jewish  immigration  has  continued  in  spite  of  his  prohibitions.  Last 
year  was  about  the  fourth  highest  year  for  immigration  there  has  ever  been;  yet 
the  Arabs  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  more  Jewish- 
Arab  co-operation  than  ever  before.  The  Jews  have  completely  stopped  their 
agitation  against  the  White  Paper — he  is  exploiting  their  silence.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  the  eligible  Jewish  men  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  Britain’s  cause.  And 
now  the  Secretary  of  State  throws  this  bombshell,  and  Palestine  is  in  turmoil  once 
again.  There  are  mass  demonstrations  by  the  Jews,  there  are  police  charges,  the 
Army  has  been  called  out,  many  people  have  been  wounded,  one  Jew  has  died, 
there  has  been  the  curfew  in  Haifa  and  Tel-Aviv.  But  there  have  been  no  counter¬ 
demonstrations  by  the  Arabs  against  the  Jews.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  a  certain 
number  of  Arab  villages  have  already  sent  in  petitions  to  the  Government  against 
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the  Land  Regulations;  they  support  the  Jews.  I  am  told  that  on  Monday  last,  two 
days  ago,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  a  Jewish  village  and  an  Arab  village, 
which  a  year  ago  were  fighting,  made  a  new  pact  of  peace.  It  is  not  the  state  of 
Palestine  which  justifies  the  grievous  error  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made. 

Then  why  has  he  done  it?  Does  he  still  believe  that  he  or  any  man  can  in 
future  close  the  land  of  Palestine  to  homeless  Jews?  Last  week  in  Brussels  I  met 
a  Jew  who  left  Warsaw  three  weeks  ago.  He  told  me  that  then  the  Gestapo  alleged 
they  had  just  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  German  Army  which  they  said 
was  headed  by  a  certain  Jew  named  Kot.  In  accordance  with  their  custom,  they 
declared  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Jews.  They  arrested  100  of  the  leading 
Jews  of  Warsaw,  and  they  informed  the  others  that  these  100  would  be  shot  if  Kot 
was  not  found  and  handed  over  within  48  hours.  The  stated  time  elapsed,  and  the 
100  men  were  shot.  Another  100  were  arrested,  and  so  on  every  48  hours.  And 
no  Jew  in  Warsaw  had  ever  heard  of  Kot  or  even  knew  whether  he  existed.  Does 
the  Secretary  of  State  believe  that  when  the  war  is  over  Jews  will  continue  living 
in  a  country  where  things  like  that  have  happened?  Does  he  still  pretend  that  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  our  cruel  futilities  about  British  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  in  two  bitter  years  we  have  not  found  safety  for  even  100  hunted 
Jews?  He  knows,  as  we  know,  there  is  one  indispensable  solution — the  Jewish 
National  Home  in  Palestine — and  whatever  else  there  may  be,  there  must  be  that 
as  well.  He  knows,  as  we  know,  that  in  Jewish  brains  and  courage  there  lies  the 
one  living  force  that  can  reclaim  the  wastes  of  Zion,  and  which,  by  its  leadership 
and  its  example,  can  revitalise  the  arid  deserts  of  the  middle  East.  We  ask  him 
to  withdraw  these  Regulations  and  to  tell  the  world  that  this  Parliament  and  this 
nation  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  sacred  trust  which  in  the  last  great  war  we  under¬ 
took.  If  he  will  not  do  it,  then  this  House  and  history  will  judge  him  as  he 
deserves. 
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Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair 


In  these  Debates  on  Palestine  I  have  always  spoken  as  a  convinced  exponent 
of  the  Mandate  policy,  which  implies  support  for  the  Jewish  National  Home  in 
Palestine,  subject  only  to  respect  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Arab  people.  My  opinions  on  those  matters  are  unchanged  to-day,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  inflict  them  on  the  House  this  afternoon.  I  still  think  it  is  a  betrayal 
of  the  Jews  who  trusted  us,  who  rendered  such  indispensable  services  to  us  in  the 
last  war  and  therefore  to  all  those  who,  like  the  Arabs,  profited  so  substantially 
from  our  victory,  who  have  exerted  themselves  so  heroically  and  have  lavished 
treasure  so  generously  to  make  the  policy  of  the  National  Home  a  success,  I  still 
think  it  is  a  betrayal  of  the  Jews  to  introduce  into  the  National  Home  these  restric¬ 
tions  on  racial  grounds  against  the  transfer  of  land,  although  I  can  indeed  conceive 
of  circumstances  in  which  by  general  agreement  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  and 
as  part  of  such  an  agreement,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  that  certain  areas 
would  be  reserved  for  the  people  of  one  race  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  for  two 
reasons  I  shall  not  develop  this  afternoon  the  case  against  the  White  Paper. 

In  the  first  place,  all  our  actions  and  the  conduct  of  our  Debates  at  the  present 
time  must  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war.  Every  one  of  our  con¬ 
troversies,  except  those  connected  with  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  war,  sinks 
into  insignificance  against  the  background  of  our  deadly  conflict  with  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  When  issues  threaten  to  divide  us  we  must  strive  to  re-knit  our  ranks,  and 
in  this  Debate  I  would  like  publicly  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
his  accessibility  to  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  take  a  different  view 
from  his  own  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  in  no  mood  to  argue  with  the  force  of  my  own  conviction  on  the  merits  of 
the  White  Paper  policy. 

The  other  reason  is  this:  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  raised  a  much  larger 
and  graver  issue  and  one  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting  in  this  war.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom — for  the  freedom  of  men  and  of 
nations — freedom  of  which  the  rule  of  law,  and  sanctity  of  contract  and  of  treaties 
are  indispensable  supports.  Sanctity  does  not  mean  immutability.  Laws  and 
treaties  grow  old  and  obsolete,  like  the  Straits  Convention,  which  was  amended  at 
the  instance  of  Turkey  and  with  the  assent  of  all  the  signatories  of  that  Convention. 
In  one  eloquent  speech  after  another  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
other  Ministers  have  said  that  we  are  fighting  to  resist  Herr  Hitler’s  claim  to  vary 
international  treaties  unilaterally.  I  will  select  only  one  quotation  from  a  speech 
which  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  in  the  House  in  October.  He  said: 

“The  overwhelming  mass  of  opinion  in  this  country ,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  also  in  France,  is  determined  to  secure  that  the  rule  of  violence  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  word  of  Governments,  once  pledged,  must  henceforth 
be  kept  ” — [Official  Report,  3rd  October,  1939;  col.  1857,  Vol.  351.] 

I  accept  that  gratefully  from  the  Prime  Minister.  I  will  make  that  the  point  of 
departure  for  my  speech  and  the  criterion  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Palestine  must  be  tested.  The  Palestine  Mandate  is  an  international  treaty,  and  the 
first  question  I  would  put  to  the  House  is  whether  the  White  Paper  is  consistent 
with  the  Palestine  Mandate.  As  the  hon.  Member  who  preceded  me  reminded  the 
House,  this  was  a  question  which  we  debated  thoroughly  in  May  of  last  year  and 
those  who  had  played  the  greatest  part  on  bringing  the  Mandate  into  operation 
expressed  from  their  great  experience  the  view  that  this  White  Paper  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Mandate.  That  is  the  question  on  which  on  a  three-line  Whip  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  fell  to  89  votes.  That  Debate  took  place  on  22nd  and  23rd  May. 

o. us. 


The  White  Paper  went  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  I  have  often 
heard  from  the  benches  opposite  scornful  references  to  the  delays  and  evasions  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  whatever  delay  there  has  been  here  it  has  not  been  on  the 
part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  within  less  than  a  month  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  had  reported  and  had  reported  in  the  sense  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  reminded  us — that  the  White  Paper  was  inconsistent  with  the  existing  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Mandate,  and  by  a  majority  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  any  reasona¬ 
ble  interpretation  of  the  Mandate.  That  is  the  only  impartial  body  to  whom  the 
Government  have  so  far  submitted  their  White  Paper. 

It  is  true  that  His  Majesty’s  Government,  as  they  say  in  their  letter  to  the 
League,  remain  of  opinion  that  the  White  Paper  is  consistent  with  the  Mandate, 
but  the  rule  of  law  implies  that  no  man  and  no  Government  can  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  In  a  case  where  genuine  doubts  are  raised  by  a  responsible  body  of  men 
like  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  the  League  of  Nations  as  to  whether 
action  proposed  by  the  Government  is  in  conformity  with  their  Treaty  obligations, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  clear  up  those  doubts  before  and  not  after  they 
take  action;  not  to  act  first  and  then  to  write  round’  to  the  members  of  the  League 
Council  and  ask  them  if  they  mind.  His  Majesty’s  Government  tell  us  that  action 
is  urgent  and  that  the  defence  of  our  interests!  in  the  Middle  East  might  suffer  if 
we  did  not  act  quickly.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  that  is  the  rumour  which  is  being  spread  round — that  there  are  some  great 
Imperial  interests  at  stake  which  make  it  necessary  to  act  with  urgency;  and  I  shall 
be  interested  to  hear  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  makes  that  point  in  his  speech. 
If  he  does,  I  must  remind  him  that  it  is  on  grounds  such  as  those  that  Herr  Hitler 
justified  his  breaking  of  his  non-aggression  Treaty  with  Poland  and  M.  Stalin 
justified  his  breaking  of  the  non-aggression  Treaty  with  Finland. 

What  is  the  urgency  of  action  now?  Yesterday  I  was  talking  with  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Samuel,  who  has  just  come  back  from  Palestine,  and  he  gave  me  a 
first-hand  account  very  much  like  that  which  was  given  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  for  the  Opposition.  He  gave  an  account  of  a  country  smiling, 
quiet  and  prosperous,  with  the  scars  of  the  recent  troubles  being  rapidly  removed, 
and  Jews  mingling  happily  with  Arabs.  I  know  of  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  is  any  situation  in  Palestine  which  requires  immediate  and  urgent  action. 
Indeed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  themselves  have  shown  no  sense  of  this  urgency 
in  the  way  they  have  handled  this  problem.  It  is  nearly  10  months  now  since  the 
White  Paper  was  published.  It  is  more  than  nine  months  since  the  two-day  Debate 
in  this  House.  It  is  nearly  eight  months  since  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
of  the  League  reached  their  conclusions  on  the  White  Paper.  The  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  say  to-day  that  in  those  eight  months  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  League  Council  to  come 
together  to  consider  the  mandate,  and  still  less  to  argue  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  months  ago,  and  certainly  before  he  put  this  policy  of  the  Land  Regulations 
into  operation,  informally  at  any  rate  to  consult  the  members  of  the  League  Council 
in  the  way  he  is  doing  now  when  they  are  an  accomplished  fact.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  ask  the  House  to  reject  the  plea  of  urgency  as  a  justification  for  the 
Government’s  fait  accompli  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  constitutes  a  breach  of  our  Mandate  obligations. 

See  into  what  an  equivocal  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  placed  the  League  Council.  Apart  from  ourselves,  who  are  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  League?  France,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  who 
are  fighting  with  us  against  Nazi  Germany;  Finland,  and  China,  themselves  the 
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victims  of  aggression,  and  suppliants  for  our  help;  Belgium,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Iran,  in  deadly  peril  of  embroilment  in  the  struggle,  and  in  no  position  to  make 
an  enemy  of  anybody.  There  remain  as  the  only  detached  members  of  the  Council 
Bolivia,  San  Domingo  and  Peru.  Around  them  is  the  embattled  might  of  Britain 
and  her  Allies — beyond,  the  flames  of  German  hatred  for  the  Jews.  As  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  doubtless  calculated,  Bolivia,  San  Domingo  and  Peru 
will  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  But  suppose  I  am  wrong.  Suppose  they  ask  for  the 
Council  to  be  summoned  in  order  to  discuss  the  fait  accompli  with  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  confronted  them.  What  could  the  Council  do?  Suppose 
they  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  declared  that 
the  Land  Regulations  are  inconsistent  with  the  Mandate;  what  would  His  Majesty’s 
Government  do?  If  it  is  dangerous  to  delay  for  so  much  as  a  month  or  even  two 
months  to  allow  the  Council  of  the  League  the  opportunity  of  considering  these 
Regulations  before  they  are  put  into  operation,  how  much  more  dangerous  would 
it  be  to  withdraw  them  a  month  or  two  months  after  they  had  been  put  into  operation. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction,  one  which  I  believe  will  be  shared  by  many  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  and  by  many  men  in  other  lands,  perhaps  by  those  who  chronicle 
these  ominous  events  hereafter,  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  abusing  and 
making  a  convenience  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  right  and  only 
honourable  course  was  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  League  Council,  to  produce  the  Land  Regulations,  not  as  an  accomplished  fact 
but  in  draft,  to  tell  the  members  of  the  League,  if  they  liked,  that  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  they  still  remained  of  their  own 
opinion  that  the  White  Paper  was  not  inconsistent  with  their  Mandate  obligations, 
but  that  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  commission  and  because  a  genuine  doubt 
existed  among  those  very  responsible  men,  they  would  ask  the  Council  to  seek  an 
advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court. 

In  failing  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner  to  consult  the  League,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  broken  faith  both  with  Parliament  and  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  were  told  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  reminded  the  House,  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  would  be  formally  consulted,  and  that  if  in  their  opinion  the  White  Paper 
was  inconsistent  with  the  Mandate,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  consult  Parlia¬ 
ment  again  before  attempting  to  put  the  White  Paper  into  operation.  What  has 
happened  to  that  pledge? 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Mr.  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
Donald)  :  I  want  to  correct  that  statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  That  is 
not  the  pledge  that  was  given.  The  White  Paper  has  in  fact  been  in  operation  since 
May  of  last  year.  The  pledge  that  was  given  was  as  follows:  We  said  we  would  take 
the  White  Paper  which  was  already  in  operation,  as  the  House  well  knew,  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  if  th^  Council  took  a  decision  which 
involved  either  an  alteration  of  policy  or  else  a  suggestion  by  the  Council  that  there 
should  be  an  alteration  of  the  Mandate,  we  would  not  take  a  decision  on  that  issue 
without  coming  to  the  House  for  a  further  discussion. 

SIR  A.  SINCLAIR:  The  actual  words  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  were  these: 

“We  recognise  fully  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  have  a 
certain  function  to  perform  in  this  matter.  This  is  purely  an  advisory 
function.  They  present  their  report  not  to  His  Majesty* s  Government ,  not 
to  Parliament ,  hut  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations ,  and  their 
junction  towards  the  Council  is  a  purely  advisory  one.  The  authority  in 
this  matter  is  the  Council  of  the  League  itself;  and  when  the  Council 
receive  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  we  shall ,  of 
course,  he  present  at  the  Council  .  .  .” — 
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but  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  Council — 

“ and  1  give  the  House  the  assurance  straight  away  that  if  the  Council  of 
the  League  were  to  reach  a  decision  which  would ,  in  our  view ,  involve  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  Mandate ,  then  we  shall  not  take  steps  to  bring 
about  that  alteration  until  this  House  has  had  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  situation.” — [Official  Report,  20th  July,  1939;  cols. 
806-7,  Vol.  350.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  cannot  claim,  therefore,  if  indeed  the  Council  is  not  even 
going  to  be  invited  to  meet,  that  he  has  a  right  to  go  on  with  his  policy  just  the 
same  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  have  advised 
that  this  policy  is  inconsistent  with  the  Mandate.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks 
that  to  put  his  policy  into  operation  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  Mandates 
Commission  of  the  League  which  considered  the  White  Paper  is  a  fulfilment  of 
that  pledge,  I  hope  this  House  will  show  that  it  takes  a  very  different  view.  The 
same  pledge  of  consultation  with  the  Council  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  discussion  with  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  and  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  even  entitled  to  claim  the  support  of  the  minority  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  for  the  view  that  this  White  Paper  is  consistent  with  our 
obligations  under  the  Mandate  unless  they  quote  the  proviso  by  which  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  was  conditioned — that  the  League  Council  did  not  oppose  it.  To 
confront  the  individual  members  of  the  Council  with  a  fait,  accompli ,  is  not  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Government  pledges  to  Parliament  and  the  League  to  consult  the 
Council;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  unilateral  violation  of  a  treaty,  to  wit,  the 
Palestine  Mandate.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  appealing 
to  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  to  take  their  stand  with  us  on  the  covenant  of 
the  League,  and  the  moment  it  gets  in  our  way  here  are  Ministers  kicking  it  down. 
In  treating  the  League  with  contempt,  and  putting  into  operation  these  Land  Regula¬ 
tions  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  unfortified 
by  the  opinion  of  the  International  Court,  and  without  asking  for  a  meeting  of  the 
League  Council,  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the  very  cause 
for  which  they  are  asking  us  to  fight,  the  cause  of  the  rule  of  law  and,  respect  for 
international  obligations. 

» 

What  a  moment  to  choose  to  inflict  fresh  wrong  on  the  tortured,  humiliated, 
suffering  Jewish  people,  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  help  us  in  this  war,  who 
are  rendering  us  great  services,  who  are  willing  to  fight  in  defence  of  Palestine 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  who  are  willing  to  send  troops  to  fight  in  France  for  this 
country.  What  a  moment  to  inflict  fresh  wrong  on  them.  There  are  6,600,000  acres 
of  land  in  Palestine.  Two  million  of  those  acres  are  hill  land.  From  those  2,000,000 
acres  the  Jews  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  Regulations  are  to  be  barred  abso¬ 
lutely.  There  are  further  2,000,000  acres  of  plainland,  and  from  that  particular 
2,000,000  acres  of  plainland  also  the  Jews  are  to  be  barred  absolutely.  From 
4,000,000  acres  they  are  absolutely  barred.  From  a  further  2,000,000  acres  of 
plainland  the  Jews  are  to  be  barred  except  with  special  authorisation.  Out  of  the 
6,600,000  acres  of  land  not  even  the  odd  600,000  acres  are  available  for  free  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Jews.  Only  335,000  acres  are  available.  There  are  larger  single  estates 
in  private  ownership  in  this  country  than  that.  Only  335,000  acres  are  to  be 
available  for  free  settlement  by  the  Jews.  We  are  all  resolved  to  win  this  war.  We 
are  all  sure  we  can  win  it.  It  is  only  when  I  look  down  that  Front  Bench  in  the 
absence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  doubt  chills  me.  For  it  is  only 
when  this  Government  or  another  shows  faith  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting, 
inspiration  in  leadership,  consistency  in  policy,  and  energy  in  action,  that  we  shall 
stride  forward  to  victory. 
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Major  V.  A.  Cazalet 


No  one  realises  more  than  I  do  the  extreme  difficulty  of  speaking  after  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Although  I  disagree  profoundly 
with  the  Government’s  policy  in  Palestine,  I  recognise  that  this  afternoon  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  made  a  brilliant  defence  of  that  policy,  and  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  hon.  Members  in  my  party  are  behind  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to  view 
this  subject  with  a  completely  open  mind;  nor  did  I  come  here  with  a  completely 
open  mind  to  listen  to  the  Debate.  I  know  some  of  the  facts.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
made  the  speech  which  I  had  thought  he  would  make — calm,  endeavouring  not  to 
raise  any  unnecessary  opposition,  dispassionate  in  all  his  remarks,  but  I  knew  that 
to  almost  every  argument  which  he  made  there  was  another  side. 

I  will  give  the  House  two  examples  of  that.  My  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  the 
peace  in  Palestine  to-day  is  due,  not  solely  to  the  war,  but  very  largely  to  the 
publication  of  the  White  Paper  some  months  ago.  Of  course,  one  can  always 
purchase  peace  by  making  concessions  to  one’s  opponents.  But  what  an  invitation 
that  is  to  the  Jews  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Arabs  and  to  make  trouble  in  order 
to  wring  concessions  from  the  Government.  I  am  certain  they  will  not  do  that. 
I  should,  in  my  humble  way,  use  every  endeavour  I  could  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  it.  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  although  there  is  peace  now,  the  Arabs  may  at 
some  future  time  make  a  fuss  and  revolt;  and  therefore,  they  must  be  given 
concessions.  We  were  then  told  about  the  Arabs  in  Iraq,  the  Mohammedans  in 
Africa,  India  and  elsewhere.  I  would  remind  the  House  that  there  are  16,000,000 
Jews  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Surely,  in  these  critical  days,  their  views 
and  opinions  should  also  be  considered.  My  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  there  is 
plenty  of  good  land  in  the  maritime  area  for  the  Jews  to  buy.  He  knows  very  well 
that  it  is  in  that  area  where  the  Jews  have  spent  most  money  that  they  have  attracted 
the  greatest  number  of  Arabs.  If  the  Jews  are  to  buy  land  there,  and  indeed  they 
only  buy  it  there,  being  excluded  from  95  per  cent,  of  the  rest  of  the  territory,  it 
will  put  a  monopoly  price  on  a  very  limited  amount  of  land  and  so  make  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  buy  any  land  in  that  area. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  on  this  issue.  I  am  pro-Government  as  they 
were  three  years  ago,  when  they  adopted  the  Royal  Commission’s  Report  on  parti¬ 
tion.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  able  to  change  my!  views  on  Palestine  quite  as 
quickly  as  the  Government  have  changed  theirs.  Some  months  ago,  I  appealed  to 
the  Government  in  vain  not  to  proceed  with  the  proposals  of  the  White  Paper 
because  I  considered  that  they  were  dishonourable  and  broke  the  promises  and 
pledges  which  the  same  Government  had  given  to  the  Jews  three  years  ago.  In 
listening  to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  it  struck  me  as  rather  odd  how  often  he  referred 
to  these  commissions,  and  in  particular  the  deference  which  he  paid  to  the  Royal 
Commission’s  views  on  land.  I  wish  that  he  had  paid  a  little  more  deference  to 
their  views  on  other  matters  in  regard  to  Palestine. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  might  intervene 
and  prevent  the  Government  from  committing  what  I  and  others  consider  to  be 
this  crime  against  Jewry.  The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  has  met  and 
produced  a  report,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
Mandates  Commission’s  report  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  towards  the  Government. 
It  is  of  no  use  decrying  the  Mandates  Commission  in  this  case  simply  because  it 
happens  to  recommend  something  against  the  Government’s  policy.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  given  reasons  why  the  Council  has  not  yet  been  consulted.  I  agree  with 
him  in  one  aspect  of  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  member  of 
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the  Council,  if  asked  to-day  to  give  its  opinion,  would  raise  its  voice  in  opposition 
to  a  policy  which  is  officially  favoured  by  Great  Britain  and  presumably  supported 
by  Germany.  It  would  have  been  much  more  honest  if,  from  the  beginning,  the 
Government  had  said  to  the  House  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Mandate  had  failed, 
and  they  proposed  something  quite  different.  I  would  have  disagreed  with  that, 
but  I  would  have  understood  it.  What  I  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  is  the 
attempt  to  make  this  policy  square  with  the  Mandate.  When  the  full  White  Paper 
policy  is  in  execution — a  permanent  minority  for  the  Jews,  no  more  immigration, 
land  sales  to  be  confined  within  a  narrow  area — what  will  be  left  of  the  Mandate? 
The  ghost  of  Lord  Balfour  ought  to  haunt  those  on  the  Treasury  Bench  when  they 
try  to  square  their  policy  with  the  Mandate. 

Something  else  has  happened  during  the  last  few  months.  War  has  broken  out. 
I  think  that  for  several  months  the  war  gave  some  hopes  about  what  might  happen 
in  Palestine.  The  war  has  influenced  all  our  lives  and  policies.  Surely,  it  should 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  policy  in  Palestine.  After  all,  the  Government  in 
certain  very  important  ways  have  changed  their  character.  The  right  hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  no  insignificant  member  of  the  Government. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  policy.  When  he  entered  the  Government,  surely 
some  concession  ought  to  have  been  made  to  his  views.  The  Opposition  have  been 
invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  and  they  have  loyally  co-operated  on 
most  issues.  Unity  is  our  motto.  It  has  been  accepted  loyally  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  nowhere  with  greater  surprise  or  with  more 
welcome  than  in  Palestine  itself.  Now  this  bomb  has  been  thrown  into  our  midst, 
spreading  dissension  and  bitterness. 

The  legal  question  has  been  dealt  with.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  land 
available  has  been  dealt  with.  I  want  to  state  to  the  House  one  or  two  simple 
facts — facts,  I  admit,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view — because  I  do  not  think  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  although  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
expressed  sympathy  with  them,  understands  how  they  feel  about  this  policy.  The 
question  wdiich  the  ordinary  man-in-the-street  is  asking  himself  at  the  present  time 
is  why  it  should  be  necessary  at  this  moment  to  introduce  in  Palestine  this  one  item 
of  the  proposals  of  the  White  Paper.  Does  anyone  really  think  it  will  help  to  win 
the  war  when  it  will  raise  bitter  feelings  on  the  part  of  Jews  throughout  the  world? 
This  must  be  the  crucial  test  of  everything  that  the  Government  do  at  this  time — 
wall  it  help  us  to  win  the  war?  That  is  the  only  thing  which  matters.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  admitted  that  there  is  comparative  peace  in  Palestine.  In  a  few 
months,  in  a  few  weeks,  war  may  develop  in  the  Near  East,  and  then  we  shall  want 
the  services  of  Jewish  men,  scientists,  factories.  Already  Iraq,  Turkey,  Egypt  and 
Syria  are  utilising  the  brains,  talents  and  resources  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Are 
the  Government  really  afraid  of  an  Arab  revolt?  I  believe  that  to-day  the  Arabs 
are  just  as  united  in  their  loyalty  as  are  the  Jews.  I  am  far  less  afraid  than  is  my 
right  hon.  Friend  of  Arab  dissension.  Whom  does  he  fear?  From  where  is  the 
revolt  to  come?  Is  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz  to  march  up,  is  Iraq  to  invade  Palestine? 
I  thought  we  had  thousands  of  troops  from  the  Antipodes  in  Palestine.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  in  Syria,  should  they  be  wanted.  The  Government  have 
always  insisted,  rightly,  that  there  never  will  be  lasting  peace  in  Palestine  except 
through  co-operation  of  the  Jews  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  perfectly  correct.  I  maintain 
that  that  co-operation  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  successfully  along  economic 
lines.  Economic  prosperity  depends  on  land  purchases  by  the  Jew7s.  In  areas  where 
the  Jews  have  bought  land  the  Arabs  work  willingly,  peacefully,  and  happily,  with 
better  wages  and  conditions  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  some  periods  of  the 
year  at  the  height  of  the  citrus  season  there  are  10,000  Arabs  working  contentedly 
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for  the  Jews.  So  it  is  a  political  question.  I  object  to  this  decision  because  it  will 
frustrate  the  only  real  hope  of  obtaining  permanent  co-operation  between  Jews  and 
Arabs,  and  because  it  will  deny  the  Jews  the  right  to  invest  their  money  in  purchases 
of  land  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  By  this  Measure  you  are  handing  back  a  vast 
number  of  Arab  tenants  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  Arab  moneylenders.  Up 
to  date  they  have  been  able  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  for  that  money  they 
have  been  able  to  go  in  for  intensive  cultivation.  You  are  condemning  two-thirds 
of  Palestine  to  bankruptcy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  whether  we  had  not 
heard  of  the  £5,500,000  loan,  but  that  is  for  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  what 
proportion  will  go  to  Palestine?  We  know  the  Jews  have  spent  £5,000,000  a  year 
in  Palestine. 

This  is  the  third  partition  of  Palestine.  We  had  the  first  in  1922,  and  the  second 
was  suggested  by  the  Government  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Now 
we  have  this  miserable  third  partition  of  Palestine.  I  know  although  lip  service  is 
paid  to  the  Jews  by  almost  everybody  in  this  country  that  the  Jews  have  not  many 
friends.  One  knows  so  well  the  people  who  start  a  conversation  by  saying,  “Of 
course,  I  have  a  great  many  Jews,  intimate  friends  who  I  admire  and  like  very  much, 
but — ”  No  one  knows  better  their  thoughts  and  failings  better  than  I,  but,  perhaps, 
if  we  had  been  persecuted  for  generations,  we  might  have  possessed,  if  we  do  not 
already  possess,  some  of  their  less  desirable  characteristics.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  have  survived  the  persecution.  One  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  giving  to 
the  Jews  some  of  their  less  agreeable  characteristics  is  that  for  centuries  he  has 
had  to  dwell  in  towns  and  ghettos  and  has  been  denied  the  right  of  land  ownership. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  Palestine,  he  has  land  freedom  and  space,  he  can  dig  the 
soil  and  can  create  something  constructive  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  you  have 
not  seen  a  Jewish  farmer  and  compared  him,  as  I  have,  with  the  type  cringing  in 
the  ghettos  of  Poland,  you  cannot  understand  what  the  possession  of  land  and 
working  on  the  soil,  either  in  a  communal  farm  or  a  farm  in  his  own  possession, 
means  to  him. 

What  magnificent  work  they  have  done;  and  have  the  Arabs  really  suffered? 
Have  the  Jews  farmed  well?  Well,  I  have  never  tasted  better  cheese  or  drunk  better 
milk  than  off  a  Jewish  farm.  Are  they  not  in  Palestine  contributing  something  of 
real  worth  to  the  national  need?  And  now  you  deny  them  further  expansion.  Do 
not  be  deluded.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  explained  how  many  thousands  of  acres 
there  were,  but  what  are  the  facts?  The  Jews  have  been  told  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  they  were  in  Palestine  by  right,  but  the  Jews  under  this  scheme 
are  there  by  right  in  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  territory.  They  are  tolerated  only 
in  20  per  cent.,  and  are  excluded  altogether  from  another  65  per  cent.  What  a 
mockery  of  the  National  Home.  After  all,  who  are  these  people?  Are  they  likely 
to  conspire  with  our  enemies?  No,  Sir,  these  are  the  men  who  in  the  first  days  of 
the  war  were  ready  to  offer  a  fighting  division  to  go  anywhere  the  British 
Government  asked.  So  far  that  offer,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons,  has  not  been 
accepted.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  pledged  themselves  unreserv¬ 
edly — pledged  their  lives  and  possessions — in  the  service  of  the  Government  until 
victory  is  won.  These  men  will  still  fight  for  England,  but  you  have  played  on 
their  loyalty  and  strained  their  patriotism  almost  to  breaking  point.  You  have 
played  them  off  against  the  Arabs  because  you  knew  that  in  the  last  resort  they 
would  not  let  you  down.  They  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to,  better  for  them  the 
ghettos  of  Poland  than  the  martyrdom  of  Lublin  in  Poland.  After  all,  for  what 
are  we  fighting  if  it  is  not  for  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  right 
of  small  peoples  to  live  their  lives  and  cultivate  and  develop  their  own  culture  in 
their  own  land?  The  Jews  have  been  at  war  for  six  years,  and  they  have  suffered 
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up  to  date  more  casualties  than  the  Allies.  Their  war  is  our  war,  and  our  war  is 
theirs,  and  yet  to-day,  they  have  to  suffer  this  supreme  indignity  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

I  apologise  for  perhaps  expressing  very  strong  views  but  I  feel,  and  believe, 
that  these  Regulations  should  be  withdrawn,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  think  they 
are  almost  certainly  illegal,  that  they  are  unjust  in  themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  they  are  unnecessary.  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  would  not  have  been  very  much  land  purchase,  and  that  the 
money  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  few  years.  I  believe  these 
Regulations  are  dishonourable  in  peace  and  wicked  and  contemptible  in  war. 
They  divide  opinion  at  home  and  lend  support  to  that  body  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  elsewhere  which  wishes  to  think  wrongfully  I  believe,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.  They  inflict  a  deep  moral  wrong  on 
the  Jewish  race.  Holding  these  views,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  distressed  and  feel 
bitterly  on  the  matter?  Is  there  any  wonder  that  I  am  prejudiced  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  on  our  side  in  this  war? 

Even  if  I  were  the  only  Member  of  my  party  who  raised  his  voice  against  these 
proposals,  and  if  necessary  vote  against  them,  I  should  do  so.  If  I  did  not  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  ever  afterwards.  I  have  been  a  most  loyal  back-bencher  for 
16  years,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  this  digression  from  the  path  of  duty 
to-night.  I  realise,  of  course,  that  some  of  those  on  the  Front  Bench  do  not  like 
these  Regulations.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mental  shuffling  to  accommodate 
their  consciences  to  these  Regulations.  I  expect  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  desire, 
as  we  do,  to  see  fair  play  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  but,  knowing  as  I  do  the  extent 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  which  millions  of  Jews  are  feeling  to-day,  can  I  do 
anything  else  than  raise  my  voice  and  beg  the  Government,  futilely,  I  know,  to  with¬ 
draw  even  at  this  late  hour  these  Regulations  so  that  honourably  once  again  Jews, 
Arabs  and  Christians  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  can  unite  whole-heartedly  to  destroy 
and  defeat  the  King’s  enemy? 
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Rt.  Hon.  Josiah  Clement  Wedgwood 


-»■»**  -*  *  -* 

Always  in  their  arguments  Cobden  and  Bright  were  in  favour  of  what  they 
called  Free  Trade  in  land  so  that  people  should  be  able  to  acquire  land  cheaply, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  unless  they  could  they  must  starve.  Land  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  existence.  Would  it  help  unemployment  and  the  exploitation  of  labour  in 
this  country  if  all  the  agricultural  landlords  of  this  country  were  told  that  they 
might  never  sell  their  land  in  order  that  it  should  be  kept  for  the  agricultural 
population  and  in  order  that  their  tenants  and  their  labourers  should  always  continue 
to  be  their  tenants  and  their  labourers?  Anyone  can  see  how  ridiculous  it  would 
be  if  this  sort  of  legislation  were  applied  to  England.  It  would  cause  no  sort  of 
development  but  it  would  obstruct  every  opportunity  to  get  capital  to  use  the  land, 
and  it  would  create  far  worse  poverty  than  that  system  under  which  we  live  to-day. 

The  only  cure  for  the  landless  people  of  Palestine  and  for  the  landless  people 
of  this  country  is  to  be  able  to  acquire  land  that  is  not  being  used  freely,  so  that 
they  can  get  on  the  land,  so  that  labour  may  get  over  that  wall  which  the  capitalist 
system  has  built  up  against  them — get  over  the  wall,  get  at  the  land  and  start 
producing.  How  far  will  this  legislation  enable  the  peasant  in  Palestine  to  prosper? 
The  immediate  result  of  this  legislation  will  be  that  of  similar  legislation  passed  in 
India  and  in  Egypt,  where  exactly  the  same  system  has  resulted  in  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  No  owner  of  land  will  be  able  to  borrow  money;  he  will  never  be  able 
to  secure  the  capital  to  develop  the  land.  It  will  stereotype  the  past. 

One  result  of  the  Jews  buying  land  in  Palestine  has  been  that  they  have  bought 
part  of  the  holding  of  some  landlord  or  part  of  some  village  and  that  with  the 
capital  so  acquired,  the  village  or  the  landlord  has  been  able  to  buy  manure  and 
seed  and  new  instruments  of  cultivation.  Both  sides  have  benefited.  The  land 
acquired  has  developed  beyond  the  dreams  or  the  imagination  of  the  Tory  Front 
Bench;  the  land  not  acquired,  the  land  that  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab 
landlord  or  the  Arab  peasant,  has  also  gained.  If  you  go  through  that  country  you 
will  see  the  prosperity  which  has  come  from  the  Jewish  money  which  was  used  to 
buy  part  of  the  land,  from  the(  Jewish  example  of  how  to  cultivate  the  land,  and 
from  the  market  which  this  enormous  population  has  provided  in  Palestine. 

*  #  *  *  #  »  *  * 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  economically  in  favour  of  the  measures  which  the 
Government  are  bringing  forward  for  Palestine — nothing.  There  is  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  in  Palestine  sheer  ignorance  of  all  economic  practice  and  all 
economic  history.  They  are  bringing  this  proposal  forward  at  a  moment  when  it 
could  not  possibly  do  more  harm  to  us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Has  the  House 
observed  the  immediate  reaction  in  America,  not  only  among  the  Jews  there — and 
they,  after  all,  are  an  important  element  in  America,  as  long  as  we  depend  upon  the 
export  trade  of  this  country  to  pay  for  the  war — but  among  the  American  publicists 
and  columnists?  They  have  all  seen  that  we  here,  fighting  Hitler  with  our  mouths, 
are  copying  his  practice.  This  is  precisely  Hitler’s  policy  of  soil  and  blood,  a  policy 
of  ultra-nationalism,  preserving  Palestine  for  one  definite  race.  When  shall  we 
get  away  from  the  idea  that  this  world  is  composed  of  a  lot  of  different  incompatible 
races?  We  are  fighting  for  the  idea  that  all  men  shall  have  a  right  to  live  equally 
under  equal  laws.  I  am  not  fighting  Hitler,  I  am  fighting  Hitlerism,  which  is:  the 
drawing  of  distinctions  between  different  members  of  society  on  account  of  their 
ancestry,  or  something  nonsensical  of  that  sort.  We  are  importing  that  spirit  into 
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British  legislation,  importing  it  in  the  worst  place,  setting  up  in  Palestine  exactly 
the  same  anti- Jewish  legislation  that  Hitler  has  forced  not  only  upon  Germany  but 
upon  Italy  as  well.  Discrimination  between  two  sorts  of  citizens  on  account  of  their 
ancestry  is  new  to  this  country,  and  has  been  imported  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  imitation  of  the  doctrines  preached  in  Germany  to-day.  If  there  could  be  a  worst 
blow  at  our  prosecution  of  the  war  than  this  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  All 
over  the  world  this  will  be  held  up  against  us. 

MARQUESS  OF  TITCHFIELD  (Newark)  :  By  Lord  Haw-Haw. 

COLONEL  WEDGWOOD :  No,  Lord  Haw-Haw  will  at  once  approve.  He  will 
discover  that  at  last  there  is  one  Member  of  the  British  Cabinet  who  understands 
the  Hitler  point  of  view  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  Jewish  problem. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  CROFT  (Bournemouth)  :  Shocking. 

COLONEL  WEDGWOOD :  That  will  be  said  and  what  will  be  the  answer?  Is 
there  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  legislation  such  as  this  exists? 
[ Interruption .]  In  the  Punjab  the  Mohammedans  are  protected  in  the  same  way 
against  the  Hindus  by  a  prohibition  on  the  selling  of  land  to  anybody  except  those 
who  are  100  per  cent.  Mohammedan;  but  it  has  not  worked.  It  is  very  popular 
with  the  big  Mohammedan  landlords,  who  are  buying  up  the  land  of  the  small 
peasants,  but  it  does  not  work  economically.  And,  after  all,  that  prohibition  was 
not  imposed  by  us  but  by  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  British  Empire,  we  are  saying,  “There  is  certain  land  which  certain  people 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy.”  I  should  have  said  that  in  Kenya  there  is  something 
similar,  because,  there,  no  Indian  is  allowed  to  buy  any  land  at  all,  and  the  blacks 
are  not  allowed  to  buy  land  in  the  prohibited  areas. 

SIR  WALTER  SMILES  (Blackburn)  :  There  are  other  places  also.  In  Assam 
the  British  Government  have  for  years  refused  to  allow  any  white  settler  to  buy  any 
of  the  land  owned  by  the  Nagas.  It  is  reserved  for  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam. 

COLONEL  WEDGWOOD:  So  we  have  an  example  from  the  savage  tribes 
of  Assam  as  well  as  from  Kenya.  Good.  I  recommend  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  examples  of  the  Nagas  and  of  Kenya.  They  are  not  those  which,  I  should  think, 
a  civilised  Government  would  desire  to  follow,  because  it  is  the  Hitlerite  policy  of 
trying  to  interfere  with  natural  bargain  and  sale  between  peoples  who  are  much 
better  judges  of  what  they  want  than  any  Government  official.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  question  which  concerns  the  Jews — not  entirely — but  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  Jews.  It  is  an  uncommonly  painful  subject.  But  I  do  think  there  is  a 
real  resemblance  between  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  towards  the 
Zionist  movement,  extending  now  over  20  years,  and  the  attitude  of  Hitler  towards 
this  country.  Continually,  fresh  demands  have  been  made  for  sacrifice,  continually 
the  Jews  have  been  protesting,  and  continually  they  have  surrendered.  They  had 
their  Munich  some  years  ago,  when  the  earlier  White  Paper  came  out.  When 
immigration  was  restricted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  father  they  had  their 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Now  they  are  meeting  their  final  Poland. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  It  is  not  wise  to  counsel  them,  but  I  am 
certain  that  if  they  had  broken  off  relations  when  immigration  was  stopped  they 
would  not  have  been  faced  with  the  present  situation,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
they  will  have  to  make  a  stand,  just  as  we  have  had  to  make  a  stand.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  for  any  Jew  to  break  the  law  or  to  stand  up  against  the  Government — 
very  unpleasant  and  rather  dangerous — but  they  are  being  driven  to  it.  If  they 
had  imported  all  those  thousands  and  thousands  of  refugees  they  would  not  have 
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had  this  position  forced  upon  them  to-day.  If  they  would  stand  up  as  the  crofters 
stood  up  in  Scotland  when  they  occupied  land  they  were  entitled  to  occupy ;  if  they 
had  acted  as  our  English  ancestors  acted  against  the  enclosures,  it  would  have  been 
all  right.  As  it  is,  this  is  only  one  step  more.  The  next  will  be  the  prohibition  of 
Jews  in  the  Civil  Service  in  Palestine.  Already  they  are  being  restricted  in  the 
medical  service  and  in  the  legal  service;  already  they  are  excluded  from  the  railways. 
The  whole  force  of  laws  such  as  the  recent  laws  in  Italy  will  be  imposed  upon  them 
in  Palestine,  and  it  is  a  very  little  step  between  that  and  the  actual  robbery  practised 
in  Germany.  They  can  always  be  taxed — and  always  trusted  to  pay. 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  thinking  about  the  Jews  in  this  matter. 
They  will  manage  somehow.  They  cannot  buy  land — but  they  can  get  it  somehow, 
though  their  methods  of  getting  it  would  hardly  recommend  themselves  to  us.  But 
what  about  us?  Cannot  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  see  that  if  we  break  our  word 
now  we  are  done.  If  this  is  breaking  our  word  to  the  Jews,  it  is  the  worst  possible 
thing  for  the  morale  of  this  country.  Our  honour  is  at  stake.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
helping  unemployed  Arabs,  for  Heaven’s  sake  devote  the  whole  £5,000,000  to 
buying  land  for  them  and  starting  them  on  the  land.  I  do  not  mind  what  we  pay  if 
there  is  a  debt  of  honour  involved,  but  let  us  not  make  other  people  pay  our  debts. 
Do  not  start  in  the  British  Empire  a  system  which  we  loathe  so  much  in  Germany 
that  we  have  gone  to  war  against  it.  Do  not  put  expediency  before  justice. 
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Rr.  Hon.  Leopold  Stennett  Amery 


I  do  not  wish,  in  the  few  remarks  I  desire  to  address  to  the  House  to-night,  to 
discuss  again  the  whole  wide  field  of  our  policy  in  Palestine.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  the  White  Paper  in  May  last  I  expressed  my  views  fully,  and  I 
expressed  my  conclusion  which  was  that  the  policy  then  introduced  was  a  direct 
repudiation  of  every  pledge  which  we  had  given — which  I  had  given  and  my 
predecessors  and  successors  had  given.  In  my  belief  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Mandate  itself.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  took 
the  same  line  as  1  did  and  said: 

“/  could  not  stand  by  and  see  solemn  engagements  into  which  Britain 

had  entered  before  the  world  set  aside  for  reasons  of  administrative 

convenience  or — and  it  will  be  a  vain  hope — for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life  ” 

[Official  Report,  23rd  May,  1939;  col.  2168,  Vol.  347.] 

That  view  of  ours  did  not  prevail  with  the  House  on  that  occasion.  It  did 
prevail  within  a  very  few  weeks  with  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  It  is 
true,  as  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Bournemouth  (Sir  H.  Croft) 
has  just  said,  that  the  function  of  the  Mandates  Commission  is  not  to  intervene 
in  ordinary  administrative  activities.  Those  are  carried  out  by  the  Governments, 
and  they  are  brought  before  the  Mandates  Commission  for  its  comments  afterwards. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  question  of  a  great  departure  of  policy  directly 
affecting  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  itself,  undoubtedly  the  Mandates  Commission 
has  every  right  to  be  consulted  and  to  advise  the  League  before  we  alter  those  terms. 
The  terms  of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  Palestine  Mandates  are  very  different.  If  we 
proposed,  say,  preferential  trade  in  Tanganyika  we  certainly  would  not  do  so  as  a 
mere  administrative  act. 

SIR  H.  CROFT:  We  are  specifically  pledged  under  the  Mandate  not  to, do  so. 
Surely  we  are  not  explicitly  excluded  from  controlling  the  transfer  of  land. 

MR.  AMERY :  It  is  substantially  the  same.  If  we  were  introducing  something 
that  amounted  to  preferential  trade  in  another  form,  something  contrary  to  the 
clear  intention  of  the  Mandate,  we  should  certainly  have  to  consult  the  League,  and 
the  same  applies  with  regard  to  this  change  of  policy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  us,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  its  plain  and  obvious  intention.  Anyhow,  the 
majority  of  the  Mandates  Commission  declared  that  this  new  departure  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Mandate.  What  to  my  mind  is  far 
more  important  is  that  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  unanimously  decided  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mandate  which  the  British  Government  had  given  during  the  preceding  20  years. 
It  was  on  that  interpretation  that  I  and  others  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  pledges  and  declarations  to  Jews  and  Arabs  which  are  the  real  basis  of 
our  position  before  the  world  and  by  which  our  faith  and  honour  are  far  more 
judged  by  the  world  than  by  any  interpretation  that  can  be  read  into  the  Mandate 
if  you  wish  to  pursue  an  entirely  different  policy. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  my  right  hon.  Friend  on  a  most  masterly  and 
dextrous  speech  but,  as  I  listened  to  it,  there  was  hardly  a  sentence  in  which  I  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  matter  from  an  entirely  different  angle  and 
different  outlook  from  that  which  every  British  Government  had  previously  taken 
up  with  regard  to  this  question.  He  over-emphasized  points  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  more  than  secondary  and  under-emphasized,  almost  ignored,  the 
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main  purpose  for  which  the  whole  Mandatory  system  as  regards  Palestine  was 
created.  His  speech  undoubtedly  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  House. 
He  used  all  the  same  arguments  during  the  four  long  days  with  the  Mandates 
Commission,  who  know  the  subject  quite  as  intimately  as  we  do.  It  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  them.  They  did  not  attach  importance  to  arguments,  which  he  deducted 
from  certain  Clauses  of  the  Mandate.  They  were  not  even  aware  of  them.  They 
thought  they  were  essentially  irrelevant.  So  much  for  the  position  as  to  whether  this 
policy  which  we  are  now  taking  one  step  further  is  consistent  with  the  Mandate  and 
with  our  previous  pledges.  I  leave  it  at  that. 

I  come  now  to  the  actual  issue  raised  by  the  Motion  before  the  House,  which 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  minimise  or  look  at  from  a  partisan  point  of  view — that 
is  the  decision  of  the  House,  by  a  comparatively  narrow  majority,  which  was  taken 
in  ignorance  of  so  very  essential  and  important  a  fact  as  the  conclusions  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  was  taken  when  it  might  have  been  in 
possession  of  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  on  20th  July  in  answer  to  an  urgent  demand 
from  hon.  Members  opposite  that  he  should  declare  the  conclusions  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  or  delay  the  Debate  until  they  were  ascertained,  said: 

“It  would  be  absolutely  improper  for  me,  however  great  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  to  make  any  observation  on  those  alleged  facts.  The  document 
concerned  is  not  yet  complete  and,  in  any  case,  is  an  absolutely  secret 
document  until  it  is  published .” 

Later  on  in  the  same  Debate  when  asked  to  arrange  publication  of  the  earliest 
moment  he  said: 

“No,  I  cannot  make  any  promise  of  that  nature  without  consultation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  League,  whose  opinion  in  this  matter  has  to  be 
considered  .” — [Official  Report,  20th  July,  1939;  cols.  805  and  807, 

Vol.  350.] 

Does  the  House  realise  that  the  authorities  of  the  League  concerned  had  already, 
on  29th  June,  definitely  stated  that  they  were  perfectly  prepared  to  have  the  minutes 
of  their  discussions  and  their  conclusions  made  public  at  once?  I  must  say  that 
the  House  was  entitled  to  somewhat  different  treatment  on  that  subject  from  what  it 
received.  To  tell  us  now  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  had  observations  to  make  and 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  commission’s  views  is  entirely  irrelevant.  He  could 
have  made  these  observations  to  the  House  and  they  would  have  received  such 
treatment  they  deserved.  As  it  was  the  House  voted  in  ignorance  of  a  very  material 
and  important  fact  bearing  on  its  vote  when  it  could  have  had  the  facts  if  my  right 
hon.  Friend  had  so  desired.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  League, 
I  am  not  one  who  has  always  placed  the  authority  of  the  League  as  high  as  the  hon. 
Member  who  opened  the  Debate.  I  think  there  might  be  circumstances  in  which 
we  could,  frankly,  go  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  say,  “We  find  the  Mandate 
unworkable.  We  mean  to  carry  it  out  on  entirely  different  lines,  or  not  to  carry  it 
out  at  all,  and,  if  you  disapprove,  we  are  sorry  but  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  mean  to  do.”  That,  however,  was  not  my  right  hon.  Friend’s  view.  In 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wakefield  (Mr.  Greenwood) 
on  12th  July  he  said: 

“The  discussion  will  be  between  the  Council  of  the  League  and  His 
Majesty  s  Government.  Certainly  I  will  give  an  assurance  to  the  House 
that  if,  as  a  result  of  a  discussion  by  the  Council,  the  situation  regarding 
the  policy  is  altered.  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  proceed  with  any 
matter  affected  by  that  situation  until  there  has  been  a  further  chance  of 
the  House  expressing  its  views.” — [Official  Report,  12th  July,  1939; 
col.  2235,  Vol.  349.] 
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In  addition  to  that,  he  made  another  similar  statement  in  the  House  on  20th  July 
which  has  already  been  quoted.  Surely  that  meant  that  the  Government  would 
make  every  effort  to  secure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  meeting  of  the  League 
in  order  that  it  might  come  back  to  the  House  and  either  say  it  had  acted  with  the 
approval  of  the  League  or  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  judging  its  conduct 
if  it  said  that  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  League  it  still  meant  to  pursue  the 
policy  on  which  it  had  determined.  That  is  not  what  was  done.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  done?  The  Council  of  the  League  is  certainly 
unwilling  to  raise  any  issue  which  directly  affects  the  conflict  between  us  and 
Germany.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  this  question. 
Did  the  British  Government  ask  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  special  session  in 
order  to  discuss  this  question? 

MR.  MACDONALD:  The  answer  to  that  is  in  the  negative.  The  question  of 
Palestine  was  on  the  agenda  at  the  December  meeting  and  the  Council  themselves 
took  it  off  the  agenda. 

MR.  AMERY :  Would  it  have  taken  it  off  the  agenda  if  the  British  Government 
had  asked  that  it  should  be  retained  in  the  agenda  and';  brought  up?  I  think  not. 
At  any  rate,  the  policy  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  preferred  to  follow  is  that  of 
acting  first  and  leaving  it  to  Members  of  the  League,  individually,  to  try  to  undo  the 
action  he  has  taken.  We  know  that  method.  It  is  the  method  that  was  adopted 
when  the  Rhineland  was  reoccupied  and  when  Austria  was  seized.  It  is  very 
familiar  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether  desirable.  Again,  that  is  a  subject  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  argued  further  on  the  benches  opposite.  I  do  not  want  to  follow 
it  any  further  but  I  think  on  a  matter  so  important,  involving  so  complete  a  change 
of  policy,  the  complete  abandonment  of  a  great  enterprise  undertaken  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  benefit  not  only  Jews  but  Arabs  and  strengthen  the  whole  reputation 
and  prestige  of  Britain  throughout  the  Middle  East.  When  that  is  done  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  have  had  every  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
fullest  light  of  all  the  views  held  both  by  the  Mandates  Commission  and  by  the 
League. 

The  action  now  taken  is  in  a  sense  the  sequel  to  that  decision  and  the  only 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  why  that  action  is  taken  now?  The  White  Paper 
was  never  accepted  by  the  Arab  leaders.  In  any  case  whether  it  w  as  or  not  the  war 
has  created  a  very  different  situation  now.  It  will  be  still  more  difficult  by  the  time 
the  war  is  concluded  when  eventually  the  whole  problem  of  the  Jews  will  come  up 
again  in  a  more  intense  and  more  difficult  form,  a  more  urgent  form,  than  it  did 
before  the  last  war.  I  said  in  May  last  that,  if  foresight  was  the  mark  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  even  when  the  facts  did  not  fully  support  the  line  taken,  there  could  have  been 
no  greater  statesmanship  than  that  shown  by  Lord  Balfour  and  the  then  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  in  initiating  a  policy  which,  in  advance  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  since,  offered  a  solution  which  might  have  been  even 
more  helpful  if  we  had  carried  out  our  policy  with  any  consistency. 

MR.  MACLAREN  (Burslem)  :  I  have  heard  that  two  or  three  times.  Was 
there  wisdom  in  the  policy  in  view  of  the  promise  made  to  the  Arabs  in  1915? 
After  making  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  Arabs  was  it  honest  practice  to  make  another 
promise  to  the  Jews? 

MR.  AMERY:  That  question  has  been  fully  answered  again  and  again  by 
speakers  from  that  bench,  including  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Whatever  promises  we 
made  were  not  inconsistent  in  any  way  with  the  mandatory  policy  adopted  after¬ 
wards.  That  that  was  so,  was  admitted  by  King  Feisal  himself.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  into  the  whole  history  of  the  past.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  take  the  view  I 
have  expressed  on  the  line  taken  by  several  British  Governments  up  to  the  time  of 
the  White  Paper. 
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MR.  DINGLE  FOOT  (Dundee)  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  King  Feisal  agreed  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Zionists  in  regard  to  their  policy  of  a  National  Home  on  condition 
that  certain  other  matters  were  carried  out  and  a  certain  policy  was  pursued  in 
Syria,  and  that  proviso  was  expressly  made  in  Arabic  at  the  bottom  of  the  agree¬ 
ment? 

MR.  AMERY :  As  far  as  the  British  Government  are  concerned,  they  have  fully 
implemented  that,  both  by  setting  up  Transjordan  and  by  setting  up  a  fully* 
independent  Government  in  Iraq. 

MR.  PICKTHORN:  How  does  what  we  did  in  Iraq  affect  the  rights  of  the 
Arabs  in  Palestine,  under  the  promises  we  made? 

MR.  AMERY :  Because  the  promises,  such  as  they  were,  were  made  to  King 
Hussein.  It  was  King  Feisal,  and  not  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  who  played  that 
important  part  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  However,  I  am  not 
concerned  with  that  issue.  I  am  raising  the  question  of  why  this  particular  moment 
should  have  been  chosen.  My  right  hon.  Friend  brought  forward  again  the  fear 
of  the  creation  of  a  great  body  of  landless  Arabs.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that 
that  has  actually  occurred.  Where  are  these  landless  Arabs?  Undoubtedly,  com¬ 
missions  during  the  past  12  years  have  expressed  that  fear,  but  when  the  matter  was 
investigated  it  was  found  to  be  groundless.  More  than  that,  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  landless  Arab  class.  What  has  happened  in  Palestine, 
to  quote  the  recent  White  Paper,  has  been  a 

“ natural  growth  of  the  Arab  population  and  the  steady  sale  in  recent  years 

of  Arab  lands  to  Jews.” 

But  it  is  Jewish  capital,  Jewish  immigration,  Jewish  purchases  of  land,  which  have 
added  to  Arab  prosperity  and  led  to  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  Arab  population. 
In  a  large  measure,  it  has  been  an  increase,  not  of  landless  Arabs  but  of  Arabs 
working  either  on  their  own  land  or  on  the  land  for  other  Arabs  or  for  Jews.  In 
the  ordinary  orange  season  there  are  something  like  10,000  Arabs  working  on 
Jewish  properties.  It  is  true  that  one  Jewish  trust  does  confine  its  land,  and  work 
on  it,  entirely  to  Jews;  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Jews  has 
meant  employment  for  Arabs  as  well  as  better  use  by  the  Arabs  of  their  own  land. 
It  is  just  in  the  areas  where  Jewish  land  has  been  bought  that  the  Arabs  have  made 
most  progress.  It  isj  in  those  areas  that  the  Arab  population  is  more  dense  than 
anywhere  else  in  Palestine,  and  more  prosperous,  because  through  the  capital 
secured  by  the  sale  of  some  of  their  land,  they  have  been  able  to  substitute  intensive 
for  extensive  cultivation. 

I  could  have  understood  it,  if  in  that  particular  area,  further  land  purchases 
had  been  prohibited,  but  I  cannot  understand  such  a  prohibition  being  applied  in 
other  areas.  I  believe  that  the  whole  policy  is  based  not  on  economic  but  on  political 
considerations;  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  Government  to  have  stated 
that  honestly.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  Jews 
about  this  decision.  They  were  promised  what  was  called  a  National  Home  in 
Palestine.  They  were  given,  clearly  and  explicitly,  to  understand,  by  the  Mandate 
and  by  the  Declarations  of  successive  Governments,  that  the  peculiar  feature  of 
Palestine  was  that  they  were  there  not  as  aliens  but  as  equal  citizens,  and  with  equal 
rights,  entitled  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  come  into  the  country  just  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  its  population,  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  might 
be  imposed  for  the  prevention  of  economic  distress.  In  this  Promised  Land  of 
theirs,  what  is  to  be  their  future  destiny  under  this  White  Paper?  In  5  per  cent,  of 
it  they  will  be  allowed  to  live  on  the  terms  on  which  they  understood  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  live  in  the  National  Home,  with  the  off  chance  of  buying  a  little  of  the 
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land  that  is  still  left  in  this  densely  settled  area — settled,  also,  by  prosperous  Arab 
settlers,  who  have  no  reason  to  sell.  In  another  large  area — nominally  31  per  cent., 
but  really  only  6  per  cent,  if  we  omit  the  Negeb,  which  is  at  present  a  desert — they 
live - 


SIR  FRANK  SANDERSON  (Ealing)  :  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
omit  the  Negeb?  It  need  not  be  a  desert. 

MR.  AMERY :  My  hon.  Friend  is  right.  By  a  large  expenditure  of  money  it 
might  be  converted  into  something  other  than  a  desert.  But  the  prospect  of  that  is 
rather  remote.  This  White  Paper,  under  its  definition,  precludes  not  only  the 
purchase  of  land,  but  any  lease  or  mortgage.  In  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  Palestine, 
the  Jew  may  not  even  be  a  tenant;  he  may  not  even  hire  a  house,  an  office,  or  a  shop. 
He  is  to  be,  in  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  not  in  a  country  of  equal  rights,  but  in 
a  country  where  he  will  still  be  a  Wandering  Jew,  with  no  foothold  of  his  own.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  danger  of  creating  landless  Arabs.  Surely,  the 
whole  problem  which  this  policy  was  initiated  to  solve  wras  the  problem  of  the 
landless  Jewr.  Those  Jews  have  undertaken  responsibilities;  and,  in  a  remarkable 
measure,  they  have  fulfilled  their  undertakings.  They  have  created  something 
entirely  new%  something  very  splendid,  and  something  which  I  believe,  if  we  had 
supported  it  consistently  and  fought  for  it,  would  have  made  not  only  an  immense 
contribution  towrards  solving  the  Jewish  problem,  but  also  a  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  whole  Arab  people,  of  whom  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  are  only  a  small  proportion. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  pretty  melancholy  Debate.  It  means  the  winding-up  of 
high  hopes  that  were  entertained,  of  constructive  policies  that  were  initiated,  in 
which  every  consideration  was  given  to  the  landless  Arabs  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  of 
a  policy  which  w^as  undoubtedly  surrounded  by  difficulties,  lending  itself,  perhaps,  to 
misunderstanding,  but  which,  if  consistently  and  firmly  carried  out  would  I  believe, 
have  succeeded.  Instead  of  that,  for  lack  of  firmness  and  consistency,  we  allowed 
Palestine  to  drift  into  a  condition  in  which  the  Royal  Commission  thought  that  the 
best  alternative  lay  in  a  division  of  the  country,  giving  the  Jews  a  smaller  but  still 
tolerable  piece  of  land,  within  which  to  fulfil  their  original  hopes.  That  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  with  enthusiasm,  and  then,  just  because  there  were 
protests  against  it,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  see  it  through.  If  they  had,  we 
wrould  have  had  that  policy  settled  and  peacefully  established  two  or  three  years  ago. 
As  it  is,  the  Government  drifted,  procrastinated  and  wasted  time  with  one  commis¬ 
sion  after  another  and  then  dragged  in  the  neighbouring  Arab  rulers,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  really  and  wffio  could  not  in  face  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs,  take  any  other  line  but  the  extreme  line  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  themselves. 

It  has  been  in  fact,  gloss  it  over  as  you  will,  a  surrender,  and  wre  now  get  the 
further  chapter  of  that  surrender.  It  will  not  be  the  final  chapter.  Whether  it  will 
ease  the  position  of  the  Government,  from  the  point  of  the  war,  in  Palestine,  I  do 
not  know.  I  doubt  it.  A  speech  was  made — I  think  it  was  a  noble  speech — by  a 
Jewish  Member  of  this  House  who  is  going  to  support  the  Government  in  spite  of 
all  that  he  feels  about  the  policy.  He  declared  that,  in  spite  of  every  disappointment, 
the  Jews  will  still  stand  by  us  in  this  war.  I  believe  they  will.  All  the  same,  in  spite  of 
the  unanimity  with  wdiich,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  all  came  forward  to 
offer  their  services,  and  that  they  continue  to  offer  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  cold-shouldered  them,  can  they  feel  quite  the  same  as  they  did?  Can  the 
feeling  of  neutrals  and  of  the  United  States  be  quite  the  same?  I  am  not  thinking 
of  Jews  only,  but  of  that  great  body  of  people  in  America  who  have  a  feeling  that 
the  British  Government  are  not  a  Government  who  are  really  animated  by  the 
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principles  they  profess,  but  that  they  prefer  expediency  and  are  inclined  to  sacrifice 
the  weak  to  those  who  are  stronger  or  more  troublesome.  I  believe  that  in  this 
matter  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end. 

I  hope  that  after  the  war  we  may  see  this  whole  question  reopened  upon  very 
different  lines  from  those  which  are  being  followed  to-day.  These  things  lie  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods,  and  our  first  duty,  no  doubt,  is  to  see  this  war  through.  All  of  us 
are  reluctant  to  do  anything  that  embarrasses  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  all  of  us  will  vote  as  our  consciences  dictate.  For  my  part,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  as  I  said  last  May,  that,  having  been  responsible,  for  not  a  few  years,  for  the 
administration  of  the  Mandate  in  Palestine,  I  could  not  hold  up  my  head  to  either 
Jew  or  Arab,  if  by  my  vote  I  acquiesced  in  a  policy  directly  contrary  to  every  pledge 
and  statement  that  I  have  again  and  again  made  to  both  of  them,  believing  sincerely 
in  my  heart  that  they  were  equally  in  the  interests  of  both,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire. 


J.  McGovern,  M.P. 

******** 

I  enter  into  this  Debate  because  I  believe  that  not  only  the  human  side  but  the 
progressive  side  has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  measures  which  are 
always  taken  in  regard  to  Palestine.  I  have  been  amused  by  the  way  some  Members 
talk  about  the  Jewish  people  trying  to  escape  from  Hitlerism  into  Palestine.  If  I 
was  in  my  house  and  it  was  on  fire,  surely  I  should  be  forgiven  if  I  tried  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  the  next  house  in  order  to  get  to  security,  but  some  contemptuous 
language  has  been  used  in  condemnation  of  the  action  of  these  people.  The 
question  of  the  prevention  of  the  Jewish  people  from  buying  land  in  Palestine  is  one 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  because  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  this  afternoon. 

******** 

Who  has  sold  the  land  in  Palestine  to  the  Jewish  people?  The  family  of  the 
Grand  Mufti  has  had  considerable  dealings  in  land.  They  have  not  sold  the  land 
at  the  throw-away  price  which,  we  have  been  told,  has  been  paid  by  the  Jews  who 
have  exploited  the  Arabs  in  order  to  get  cheap  land.  The  evidence  which  I  have 
seen  both  in  this  country  and  in  Palestine  leads  me  to  believe  that  undoubtedly 
there  has  been  trading  in  land  in  Palestine,  but  that  the  rich  Arabs  who  held  the 
land — many  of  whom  encouraged  the  peasants  to  raise  their  guns  against  the 
British  forces — were  the  people  who  were  making  vast  sums  of  money  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  land.  For  what  purpose  is  the  land  being  bought?  That  is  material 
to  the  case.  I  would  rather  deal  with  a  situation  in  which  we  were  attempting  to  put 
people  on  to  land  that  was  not  owned  either  by  Jewish  or  Arab  landlords.  I  would 
rather  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  putting  people  on  to  the  land  in  order  that 
they  might  grow  produce  for  the  use  of  mankind,  and  that  the  land  and  the  produce 
were  held  in  common.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  such  a  situation,  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  to  apply  what  is  generally  termed  a  practical  mind  to  the  present 
difficulties  in  a  modern  capitalist  world.  Consequently,  we  are  discussing  the  fact 
that  certain  Jewish  organisations  are  raising  money  throughout  the  world,  a  large 
amount  of  it  from  the  poor  in  various  countries,  and  not  all  of  it  from  capitalist 
sources  or  from  influential  and  wealthy  people. 

MR.  PICKTHORN  (Cambridge  University)  :  Like  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company. 

MR.  McGOVERN:  I  would  not  say  like  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  raised  the  money  simply  as  a  means  of 
exploitation,  but  the  Jewish  National  Fund  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  many  refugees  on  to  the  land  in  Palestine.  To  the  extent  that  human 
considerations  are  behind  the  purchase  of  the  land,  we  have  to  apply  our  minds  to 
the  question.  In  Palestine,  they  have  bought  land  which  up  to  the  date  of  its 
purchase  was  of  no  value  even  to  its  Arab  owners.  For  example,  there  was  the 
Huleh  concession,  a  pestilential  swamp  which  led  to  a  tremendous  amount  of 
disease  from  which  the  Arabs  suffered.  The  Jewish  people  have  poured  money 
and  lives  into  that  country  and  have  given  the  best  of  their  energy  to  the  creation 
of  arable  land  which  would  make  the  country  prosperous  and  give  employment  to 
the  people  who  were  running  away  from  the  terrors  of  Hitlerism,  from  Colonel  Beck 
in  Poland,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore,  we  have  to  consider 
whether  a  convincing  case  has  been  made  out  to  show  that  the  purchase  of  that 
land  in  Palestine  and  the  putting  of  Jews  on  to  it  is  excluding  the  Arabs  from  the 
land,  driving  them  from  what  might  be  called  their  national  home,  and  preventing 
them  from  earning  their  living.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  me  that 
those  were  the  results  of  the  purchase  of  this  land,  I  would  go  into  the  Lobby  with 
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him  to-night  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Arab  peasants.  No  matter  how 
great  my  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  refugees  was,  I  should  be  bound  to  take  a 
stand,  as  a  working-class  representative  and  as  a  person  with  human  sympathy,  in 
seeing  that  injustice  was  not  done  to  the  Arabs.  But  I  do  not  think  that  case  has 
been  made  out. 

The  substantial  case  that  has  been  made  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
by  hon.  Members  on  all  sides  of  the  House  is  this  one.  We  are  at  war.  We  must 
court  Arab  opinion  throughout  the  world,  and  because  the  Arabs  are  numerous  and 
influential  in  the  East,  we  must  support  the  Arabs  in  order  to  win  the  war,  and 
thereby  protect  British  Imperialist  interests  throughout  the  world.  That  is  not  a 
thing  which  commends  itself  to  me,  although  it  may  commend  itself  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bournemouth  (Sir  H.  Croft),  who  is  a  great 
Imperialist.  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  argument  that  the  Arabs  take  advantage 
of  our  national  necessity  and  blackmail  the  Government  of  this  country  into  doing 
something  which  it  believes  to  be  wrong.  I  have  seen  the  vacillations  of  this 
Government  and  other  Governments  during  the  last  10  years  in  relation  to 
Palestine.  Sometimes,  when  I  see  the  trickery  of  Governments  of  various  colours, 
I  wonder  that  wre  are  able  to  get  people  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  candidates  who 
put  up  for  election.  I  have  seen  those  vacillations,  I  have  heard  the  argument  that 
the  Arabs  have  to  be  courted  because  there  might  be  a  rising  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  Arabs  might  be  in  revolt,  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  us,  and!  that 
therefore,  in  that  situation,  we  have  to  introduce  these  Regulations  as  quickly  as 
possible,  we  have  in  a  sort  of  secret  manner  to  throw  the  proposals  at  the  League  of 
Nations,  almost  bludgeon  them  into  submission,  and  then  proclaim  that  everybody 
concerned  has  consented.  That  sort  of  case  does  not  impress  me,  and  it  does  not 
impress  me  that  various  hon.  Members  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Debates  on 
India  are  concerned  about  either  the  Arabs  or  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

Therefore,  I  gravely  question  the  arguments  behind  the  case  that  has  been 
made  out.  If  the  Arabs  take  notice  of  the  words  that  have  been  spoken  in  the 
House  to-night,  they  will  gather  that  if  they  want  something  further  they  need  only 
revolt  in  Palestine  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  Near  East  in  order  to  apply  the 
screw  more  completely  and  the  British  Government,  in  the  emergency,  will  dance  to 
the  tune  which  they  set.  That  is  the  lesson  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Debate.  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  hon.  Member  make  out  a  case  other  than  that  of  national 
emergency.  A  national  emergency  can  be  made  an  excuse  for  doing  anything.  It 
can  be  made  an  excuse  for  taking  away  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  this  country 
or  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  Arab  is  being  excluded.  After  all,  who  is 
getting  the  money  for  the  land  in  Palestine?  It  is  largely  the  wealthy  Arab  land- 
owners,  the  Husseini  family  and  others  of  that  nature,  who  own  and  dominate  the 
country.  The  Arabs  in  Palestine  working  on  the  land  have  always  been  in  an 
inferior  position  to  the  Jewish  workers  on  their  collective  farms.  I  can  see  the 
force  of  the  argument  that  the  coming  of  the  Jews  into  Palestine  brought  more 
advanced  standards  of  living,  undermining  the  Arabs.  The  Jew  with  his  higher 
standards,  coming  into  the  country  has  had  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Arab,  and 
that  to  me  has  always  been  the  cause  of  the  struggle.  The  Arab  landowner,  anxious 
to  evade  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  Arab  fellaheen  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  has  thrown  the  Arab  against  the  Jewish  worker.  He  tells  him  that  the  Jew 
is  his  enemy  who  is  trying  to'  divert  his  mind  and  activities  whereas  the  Jew  is  a 
partner  rather  than  an  enemy  in  improving  the  standard  of  living. 

********* 
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The  most  religious  Jews,  the  strong  Zionists,  have  looked  forward  to  the  return 
to  a  National  Home  in  Palestine  and  to  the  time  when  they  might  become  a  majority 
by  the  process  of  immigration  and  to  the  time  when  they  could  take  part  in  the 
struggles  of  that  land.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Jew  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
working  on  the  soil.  The  transport  workers,  the  workers  in  the  factories  and 
workshops,  those  in  engineering,  the  women  and  those  trained  in  the  arts  of  build¬ 
ing,  the  seamen  and  harbour  workers,  they  are  all  developing  and  creating  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  that  land  where  filth  and  an  abominable  state  of  low  living  existed.  They 
are  inspiring  the  Arabs  in  that  country  whose  minds  are  becoming  stirred  with  the 
development  of  this  higher  standard  of  living  compared  with  the  filth,  lack  of 
opportunity,  and  decent  accommodation  which  have  existed  up  till  now. 

*  *  *  *  *  *-  *  *■ 

The  policy  now  is  that  of  dealing  humanely  and  considerately  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  arise  from  day  to  day.  I  am  not  concerned  to  apply  a  policy  in  Palestine 
which  is  only  designed  to  drive  the  Arabs  to  our  side.  If  our  cause  is  really  just 
we  do  not  require  to  win  support  in  that  way.  A  case  has  not  been  made  for  the 
elimination  of  the  fellaheen  from  the  land.  The  Government  are  rushing  a  policy 
on  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  this  country  which  has  no  proper  endorsement. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  get  an  endorsement  in  the  Lobby  to-night  when  the 
hordes  who  have  never  heard  the  Debate  come  back  from  various  parts  of  London 
and  are  concerned  only  with  being  “yes  men”  to  the  Government  and  their  policy, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  That  is  the  common  method  in  this  House,  no  matter 
what  Government  is  in  power.  As  an  independent  Member  in  the  House  I  examine 
the  question  from  the  point  of  viewr  of  whether  a  proper  case  has  been  proved  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  have  made  out  a  case  for  prohibiting  a  policy 
which  w  ould  put  these  people  out  of  terror  into  security  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  Arab  worker,  but  they  have  made  out  an  effective  case  to 
show  that  in  our  national  effort  to  wdn  the  war  we  have  to  sacrifice  the  Jew  in  order 
to  bribe  the  Arab  to  accomplish  it. 
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Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  A.  Jowitt 

My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  made  a  speech  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  almost  universal  congratulation  from  all  quarters  of  the  House. 
As  an  old  advocate  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  has  performed  what,  to  me,  is  not  an 
unfamiliar  trick.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  erected  a  charming  looking 
residence,  but  if  we  come  to  examine  that  residence  we  shall  find  that]  he  has  left 
out  any  foundations.  The  lines  upon  which  his  argument  proceeded  must,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  be  something  like  these.  First,  there  are  a  large  number  of  landless  Arabs. 
Secondly,  that  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Thirdly,  their  landlessness  is  due  to 
Jewish  land  purchases.  Therefore,  we  must  promply  stop  Jewish  land  purchases. 
I  have  listened  to  almost  every  word  of  the  Debate,  and,  as  far  as  l  am  aware,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  justify  any  of  the  premises  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based. 
“There  are  a  large  number  of  landless  Arabs.”  Well,  I  should  imagine  that  is 
probably  true.  It  certainly  was  true  before  the  Jews  ever  went  to  Palestine.  Any¬ 
body  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  find 
that  they  say  that  the  fellaheen  were  almost  entirely  landless  and  that  the  landlords 
were  almost  entirely  absentee.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  though  the 
Jews  have  worked  wonders  since  they  have  been  there,  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  reduce  or  entirely  remove  the  number  of  landless  Arabs;  but  there  it  is. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  the  number  of  landless  Arabs  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  this  must  be  the  justification  for  these  savage  Regulations,  for  such  they  are, 
being  imposed  retrospectively.  There  has  been  no  attempt  from  any  side  of  the 
House  to  give  one  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  that  contention.  “Their  landless¬ 
ness  is  due  to  Jewish  land  purchases.”  There,  again,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
give  any  evidence  in  support  of  that  assertion.  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
Woodhead  Commission  and  looked  to  See  whether  they  ever  investigated  this  topic 
at  all.  I  shall  suggest  reasons  to  the  House  presently  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  so  far  from  the  landlessness  of  the  Arabs  being  due  to  Jewish  land  purchases, 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  and  one  which  cannot  be  explained  away,  that  wherever  you  have  found  Jews 
closely  populated  on  the  land  there  you  have  found  the  Arabs  also  closely  populated. 
If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  those  three  premises  have  really  nothing  to  support 
them,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  justification  for  putting  an  end  promptly  to  Jewish 
land  purchases. 

I  want  to  ask  the  consideration  of  the  House  for  two  main  topics.  First,  does 
the  present  policy  involve  a  violation  of  the  Mandate?  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
formalistic  or  legalistic  topic.  I  regard  it  as  a  question  of  common  honesty,  of 
breach  of  trust,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to  say,  frankly,  what  I  believe  about  it. 
I  entirely  agree  that  if  you  find  yourself  in  a  difficulty,  you  are  always  entitled  to  go 
to  the  Council  of  th,e  League  and  ask  for  a  new  Mandate.  That,  I  suggest,  is  the 
proper  course  to  take,  but  if  you  want  to  invite  political  support  at  home  it  is 
sometimes  more  advantageous  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  breach  of  the  Mandate 
involved  rather  than  to  face  frankly  what  I  suggest  is  the  proper  and  honest  course. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  examine  whether  this  policy  can  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  but  before  I  examine  either  of  those  topics — since  the  competent 
lawyer  always  likes  to  get  his  facts  clear — I  should  like  to  spend  some  little  time  in 
examining  the  facts.  The  euphemistic  phrase  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
used — “action  for  the  control  of  land  settlement”  I  think  it  was — completely 
obscured  the  nature  of  these  Regulations.  Let  me  therefore  restate  them.  I  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  corrected  map  but  I  think  my  figures  are 
approximately  accurate.  Palestine,  which  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
when  Transjordan  was  joined  to  it  in  the  days  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  is  some 
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10,000  square  miles.  That  area  is  now  to  be  divided,  as  Gaul  used  to  be,  into  three 
zones.  Zone  A  is  prohibited,  Zone  B  is  said  to  be  restricted,  although  it  is  equally 
prohibited,  and  the  third  zone  is  a  free  zone.  Zone  A,  the  prohibited  zone,  occupies 
6,500  square  miles,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  being  10,000  square  miles.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  thirteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  country.  In  Zone  A,  in  these  6,500 
square  miles,  there  are  Jewish  settlements  to  the  extent  of  150  square  miles,  that  is 
to  say  something  like  2  per  cent,  in  area  of  this  district. 

I  might  fairly  say  that  if  there  is  considerable  landlessness  in  Zone  A,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  attribute  it  to  the  2  per  cent.  Jewish  settlement  area.  Zone  B, 
the  restricted  area,  is  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles.  That  is  to  say  it  is 
some  six- twentieths  of  the  whole  country.  Of  that  3,000  square  miles,  some  200 
square  miles — that  is  some  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole — is  in  Jewish  hands.  Any 
landlessness  of  the  93  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  Zone  B,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Jewish  land  purchases.  Now  I  come  to  the  third  zone,  the  free  zone.  Its  area 
is  some  500  square  miles,  which  is  one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  occupied  about  fifty-fifty  by  Jews  and  Arabs.  So  that  in  that  area  if  the 
Jews  were  lucky  enough  to  buy  all  the  Arab  land,  they  would  have  a  chance  of 
extending  over  an  additional  250  square  miles.  That  is  the  lot. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  this  territory  were  not  demarcated  or  indicated  at  all 
precisely,  until  recently.  It  was  announced  last  May  that  there  would  be  zones  but 
a  few  days  ago,  for  the  first  time,  one  was  able  to  tell  whether  any  particular  prop¬ 
erty  was  or  was  not  in  a  free  zone,  a  prohibited  zone  or  a  restricted  zone.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  fact,  these  Regulations  are  retrospective  to  May  last.  The  position 
is  this:  In  Zone  A  no  one  may  transfer  land  to  anybody  except  a  Palestinian  Arab, 
and  “land”  means  a  host  of  other  things,  such  as  “water,  buildings,  trees  and  any 
interest  in,  or  right  in,  to  or  over  land,”  and  so  on.  Now  let  the  House  observe 
this.  Suppose  you  are  one  of  the  Jews  in  Zone  A  who  have  acquired  land.  You 
lose  your  right  to  sell  that  land  to  anybody  except  a  Palestinian  Arab.  I  am  aware 
that  you  can  go  cap  in  hand  to  some  functionary  out  there  and  ask  for  a  dispensing 
power,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  Jew  who  years  ago  has  bought  and  paid  for  and 
occupied  land  in  Zone  A  and  wants  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  sell  and  transfer 
it,  cannot  do  so  except  to  a  Palestinian  Arab  without  asking  somebody’s  permission. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  this  retrospective  legislation.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  last  June  a  Jew  bought  a  property.  He  has  paid  for  it,  he  has  developed 
it,  built  a  house  on  it,  irrigated  it  or  what  you  will.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  say, 
“I  had  every  ground  for  believing  that  this  house  was  in  a  free  zone.”  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  unlucky,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  Zone  A,  the  transfer  is  null  and  void  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  these  Regulations  for  the  payment  of  any  compensation. 

MR.  M.  MACDONALD :  There  is  discretion  to  allow  purchases. 

SIR  W.  JOWITT:  I  am  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  that 
observation.  We  are  dealing  here  with  an  interference  with  rights  and  I  say  that 
rights  are  interfered  with  if,  instead  of  exercising  his  normal  rights,  a  man  has  to  go 
cap  in  hand  to  the  High  Commissioner  or  anyone  else  and  ask  for  permission  to  do 
that  which  any  Arab  can  do  anywhere.  Let  us  come  to  Zone  B — and  here  I  would 
say  that  the  interjection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  interesting.  This  is  the 
restricted  area  which  is  equally  a  prohibited  area.  Again  it  is  true  that  you  can  go 
cap  in  hand  to  the  High  Commissioner  who,  in  his  discretion,  which  cannot  be 
contested  in  the  courts,  may  or  may  not  grant  permission.  I  agree  that  the  High 
Commissioner  is  a  most  eminent  and  excellent  civil  servant,  but  we  know  that  often 
in  these  Government  Departments  papers  are  held  up  before  they  reach  the  Minister 
himself.  The  chance  of  any  Jew  being  able  to  buy  land  in  Zone  B  depends  upon 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  this  public  functionary. 
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Why  are  not  these  things  put  into  the  Act  of  Parliament?  This  House  remem¬ 
bers  well  many  cases  in  which  Ministers  have  in  the  best  faith  given  assurances, 
and  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  come  to  be  construed  in  the  courts,  the  courts 
have  had  no  regard  to  those  assurances.  We  all  remember  a  typical  illustration  of 
that  with  regard  to  the  Official  Secrets  Act.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that 
Jews  are  to  be  allowed  to  buy  land  in  Zone  B,  in  furtherance  of  some  special  scheme 
of  development  in  the  joint  interest  of  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  Ever  since  1931  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  out  these  schemes  of  development  in  the  joint  interest  of 
Arabs  and  Jews.  I  do  not  doubt  there  have  been  very  great  difficulties.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  is  to  wind 
up  this  Debate,  how  far  anybody  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  schemes  of 
development  at  the  present  time. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  small  free  lands.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us,  if  I 
took  him  down  correctly,  that  these  represented  the  whole  of  the  maritime  plain.  I 
no  doubt  misheard  him.  I  was  surprised  to  think  he  should  make  such  a  statement, 
because  it  would  be  totally  inaccurate.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  he  did 
not  make  it.  If  he  says  so,  I  am  sure  he  is  right.  It  is  quite  fallacious  to  think  that 
the  free  zone  represents  the  whole  of  the  maritime  plain.  It  represents  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  the  maritime  plain.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  best  land.  I  think 
hon.  Members  have  said  so.  But  let  me  remind  them  that  this  very  land  in  1922,  in 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  for  instance,  was  regarded  as  totally  uncultivable.  That  is  the 
fact.  Yet  that  land  which  less  than  20  years  ago  was  totally  uncultivable,  thanks  to 
the  industry  and  the  enthusiasm  oi  die  Jews,  has  to-day  become  the  most  fertile  land 
in  Palestine.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  about  this  matter,  and  we  all  want  to  be  fair,  we 
must  remember  that  this  is  a  very  great  tribute  to  the  work  which  the  Jews  have  done. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  the  facts  accurately,  and  I  have  then  to  ask  myself:  Does 
this  or  does  it  not  accord  with  the  Mandate?  I  have  tried  to  look  at  this  impartially; 
I  have  tried  to  look  at  it  objectively;  and  frankly  I  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  do 
so.  I  am  not  pro-Jew,  if  to  be  pro-Jew  means  that  you  are  anti- Arab;  and  I  am  not 
pro- Arab,  if  to  be  pro- Arab  means  that  you  are  anti- Jew.  I  am  in  the  position  of  the 
vast  majority  of  hon.  Members  in  this  House.  What  I  do  care  about,  and  what 
they  care  about,  even  more  than  the  cases  of  these  two  peoples,  is  the  fact  that  this 
country  shall  observe  strictly  and  rigorously  its  solemn  international  undertakings. 

Let  us  examine  this  problem  and  examine  it  without  any  heat.  Let  us  put 
on  one  side  for  one  moment  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  non-essentials.  After 
all  we  have  heard  in  previous  Debates  much  about  the  message  which  Commander 
Hogarth  carried,  and  the  letters  which  Sir  Henry  McMahon  wrote.  We  have  had 
them  brought  out  in  the  House  to-night.  One  hon.  Member  likened  this  business 
to  the  case  of  a  man  who  sold  the  same  horse  to  two  people,  and  that  is  said  to  be 
the  trouble.  That  is  an  undue  simplification.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
McMahon  correspondence — and  I  personally  have  a  very  strong  view  about  the 
effect  of  it — I  do  not  believe  it  contained  a  promise  to  the  Arabs.  The  fact  remains, 
that  after  these  events,  this  Mandate  was  accepted,  and  the  Mandate  is  our  right  and 
title  to  be  in  Palestine,  and  our  sole  right  and  our  sole  title  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  problem  at  all.  The  recital  of  the  Mandate  says: 

“His  Britannic  Majesty  accepted  the  Mandate  in  respect  of  Palestine 

undertaking  to  exercise  it  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  conformity 

with  the  following  provisions .” 

That  is  our  obligation.  Whatever  happened  before,  I  believe  every  hon.  Member  in 
this  House  is  anxious  to  see  that  that  undertaking  which  we  then  gave,  that  trust 
which  we  then  accepted,  is  solemnly  and  sincerely  and  faithfully  fulfilled.  There 
are  three  Articles  of  the  Mandate  to  which  I  want  to  refer.  The  right  hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to  one.  That  one,  I  think,  is  the  least 
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relevant  of  the  three.  The  first  I  want  to  refer  to  is  Article  2: 

“The  Mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  placing  the  country  under 
such  political  administrative  and  economic  conditions  as  will  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home ,  and  also  for  safeguarding  the 
civil  arid  religious  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  irrespective 
of  race  arid  religion.” 

One  of  the  most  elementary  rights  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  should 
have  is  the  right  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  lease,  and  to  mortgage.  How  can  you  say — and  I 
put  this  to  hon.  Members  opposite  who  I  know  are  just  as  anxious  about  the  faithful 
observance  of  this  Mandate  as  anybody  outside  the  House — that  in  the  steps  which 
I  have  indicated  you  are  securing  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
and  safeguarding  the  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine?  Here,  if  I  may 
criticise  the  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  logic,  he  has  fallen  into  what  I  regard  as  an 
error,  and  I  should  like  to  point  it  out  to  him.  Article  6  provides  that  you  shall 
facilitate  emigration  and  encourage  close  settlement  by  Jews.  To  “facilitate  and 
encourage”  obviously  involves  the  taking  of  active  steps.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
he  said  the  words  are  qualified  in  this  way, 

“while:  ensuring  that  the  rights  and  positions  of  other  sections  of  the 
population  are  not  prejudiced.” 

Let  us  assume  then  that  the  rights  and  positions  of  other  citizens  would  be 
prejudiced.  I  agree  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  relieved  from  his  obligation  to 
facilitate  or  to  encourage.  He  need  no  longer  be  active.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  that,  that  he  is  entitled  to  prohibit.  He  seems  to  speak  as  though  the  antithesis 
of  encouragement  was  prohibition  but  it  is  not.  The  antithesis  of  encouraging  is  not 
encouraging.  Finally — and  it  is  to  my  mind  an  astounding  thing  that  this  article 
has  not  been  mentioned — Article  15  deals  with  freedom  of  conscience,  free  exercise 
of  all  forms  of  worship.  It  also  deals  with  the  exclusion  from  Palestine  of  certain 
persons.  And  between  those  two  phrases  there  comes  the  short  and  sharp  sentence: 

“No  discrimination  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  on  the  ground  of  race,  religion  or  language.” 

I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  got 
himself  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  believing  that  he  is  not  breaking  that  obligation. 
I  know  he  has  given  the  problem  very  anxious  thought  and  it  has  been  a  great 
worry  to  him.  I  can  only  suggest  that  he  has  got  himself  into  the  position  of  no 
longer  being  able  to  see  the  wood  because  of  the  trees,  because  I  really  think  the 
problem  here  admits  of  only  one  answer.  He  likened  the  case  of  the  Jews  to  that  of 
Scotsmen  in  England.  What  would  a  Scotsman  in  England  say  if  he  was  told  he 
was  not  allowed  to  buy  or  lease,  or  mortgage  land  outside  the  administrative  county 
of  London? 

*#****«■* 

In  the  Debate  in  1939,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  observations  with  regard  to 
the  land  policy  before  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  in  July  were  almost 
entirely  concerned  with  immigration.  Land  only  came  before  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  very  slightly  but  the  Portuguese  delegate  did  some  nasty 
little  bits  of  cross-examination  on  the  land  question  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  forced  to  agree  that  the  policy  which  prevented  Jews  from  buying  further  land 
would  be  an  even  more  serious  thing  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  than  immigration 
restriction.  I  agree  with  him.  I  should  have  thought,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
construing  the  Mandate,  it  would  be  a  very  much  easier  matter  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  on.  When  you  are  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  immigration,  you  are 
dealing  with  the  case  of  people  who  have  not  yet  got  into  Palestine  but,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  land  sales,  you  are  dealing  with  the  deprivation 
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of  rights  of  people  who  have  gone  to  Palestine,  and  whom  you  have  encouraged  to 
go  to  Palestine.  I  think  it  a  little  unfortunate  whilst  acquitting  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  of  anything  more  that  when  this  matter  was  being  debated  in  July  last 
the  House  was  not  told  what  conclusions  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
were  likely  to  reach. 

I  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  cases  for  many  years.  There  are  certain 
cases  which  last  for  several  days,  but  I  can  form  a  very  shrewd  idea  in  a  short  time 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them.  I  carry  on  as  long  as  I  can  but  I  can  foretell 
the  result  pretty  well.  No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  those  Debates  could 
have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  commission 
would  do.  On  29th  June  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they  were  prepared  to  disclose 
their  report  at  once.  The  House  was  given  no  indication  of  what  the  report  is  and 
was  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  secret  document.  I  say  no  more  than  that  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate.  It  is  possible  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman’s  later  arguments  might 
have  proved  more  convincing  than  those  advanced  by  him  during  the  four  days 
before  the  commission  had  done,  but  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  he  wTas 
optimistic. 

There  is  another  weighty  piece  of  evidence  which  I  can  produce  as  to  wdiether 
this  is  or  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Mandate.  There  is  no  opinion  that  I  value  more 
than  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  these  matters.  In  the  year  1930, 
the  Labour  Government  published  a  White  Paper  dealing  with  the  question  of  land 
sales.  It  stated  that  they  proposed  to  restrict  dealing  with  Government  surplus  land 
by  Arabs.  It  was  a  small  matter.  It  dealt  with  surplus  land  of  the  Government 
already  in  Arab  occupation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  associated  with  Lord 
Hailsham — in  those  days,  as  ahvays,  a  full  blooded  Tory — the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  rather  in  the  apprentice  stage  at  that  time - 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  (SIR  JOHN  SIMON) :  Was  it 
in  1930?  I  forget  whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  then  a 
member  of  the  liberal  party  or  of  the  Labour  party. 

SIR  W.  JO  WITT :  That  was  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman’s  memory  is  quite  as  bad  as  he  pretends.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  this  does  represent  the  view  of  two  very  great  lawyers: 

“We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  expediency  of  the  Gov - 
eminent’s  policy;  but  the  Mandate  confers  on  the  people  of  this  country 
a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral  duty,  and  a  breach  of  its  terms  by  any  British 
Government  would  lay  this  country  open  to  a  grave  charge  of  breach  of 
faith  and  disregard  of  international  obligations 

They  then  call  attention  to  the  question  of  the  State  land  being  unoccupied.  They 
say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  these  areas  available  to  Jewish  settlement.  They 
describe  that  as  being  in  apparent  conflict  wTith  these  provisions,  and  conclude 
in  these  words: 

“If  therefore  the  terms  of  the  JVhite  Paper  are  the  deliberate  and 
considered  announcement  of  the  Government’ s  policy,  we  would  suggest 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  induce  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  obtain  from  the  Hague  Court  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
questions  involved .” 

I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney-General:  Would  the 
Government  be  prepared  to  do  any  such  thing  now?  I  speak  quite  without  author¬ 
ity  on  this  point,  but  if  they  were  prepared  to  do  so,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  my 
right  hon.  Friends  would  at  once  withdraw  this  Motion.  After  all,  I  expressed  a 
very  confident  opinion  that  what  is  now  involved  is  a  breach  of  trust;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  put  it  to  the  test.  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman :  Would 
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he  be  prepared  to  put  this  to  the  Hague  Court?  I  would  go  further,  if  he  said  that 
that  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time.  There  is  one  other  court,  perhaps  not  an 
international  court,  but  a  court  to  which  all  Englishmen  pay  very  great  regard,  the 
Privy  Council.  Under  the  Privy  Council  Act,  1833,  Section  4,  the  Government  of 
the  day  are  entitled  to  submit  any  question  to  the  Privy  Council  for  an  advisory 
opinion.  That  would  not  take  long.  I  am  afraid  the  Government  will  adopt  none 
of  these  courses.  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  no  opinion.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  really — if  I  may  use  the  vulgarism — “jumping  the 
claim.”  They  are  confronting  the  League  with  a  fait  accompli.  They  rely  on  the 
reluctance  which  anyone  must  have  at  the  present  time  to  call  a  special  meeting.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  have  calculated  well. 

So  ends,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said,  another  chapter  in  a  tragic 
story.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  Jew  is  to  be  once  more  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
land.  Hon.  Members  opposite  must  not  be  surprised  if,  being  prevented  from 
dealing  with  land  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  territory,  the  Jews  state  that  what  used  to  be 
a  home  has  been  turned  into  a  pale. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  real  explanation  which  underlies  this  is,  that  the 
Government  thought  it  expedient  to  take  this  action.  Perhaps  they  think  that  justice 
is  too  expensive  a  luxury  in  these  days.  Was  it  expedient?  Since  the  war  began, 
at  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  welcome  improvement  in  the  conditions  in  Palestine. 
The  immigration  policy  has  been  a  work  of  improvement.  No  doubt  if  you  prohib¬ 
ited  the  Jews,  and  indeed  packed  them  off  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  Palestine,  but  I  think  that  the  improvement  in 
Palestine  largely  began  with  the  stern  and  brave  action  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
put  down  rebellion.  But  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  had  regard  to  another  policy.  He  is  not  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
masterly  inactivity.  If  he  had  done  anything  with  regard  to  strengthening  those 
Acts  which,  in  England,  we  call  the  Agricultural  Holding  Act,  any  Act  providing 
security  of  tenure,  any  Act  to  say  that  a  man,  possessing  an  extensive  holding,  who 
sold  part  of  it  in  order  that  that  part  should  be  used  intensively,  had  to  spend  the 
money  on  the  part  which  he  retained,  any  Act  to  provide  that  a  man  should  not 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  area  of  land  which  is  necessary  for  his  support,  then  that 
would  have  been  a  land  policy  applicable  to  Jew  and  Arab  alike.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  discriminatory  policy. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  when  I  realise  all  the  difficulties,  that  this  policy  repre¬ 
sents  another  essay  in  appeasement,  and  the  drawback  of  that  policy,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  you  give  something  in  the  hope  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  agitation  or  political 
unrest.  You  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  the  appetite,  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  know, 
it  only  whets  that  appetite.  Economically,  this  policy  may  wrell  be  as  bad  for  the 
Arabs  as  it  is  for  the  Jews.  L.et  us  look  at  it  quite  frankly.  An  Arab  is  prevented 
from  selling  his  land,  perhaps  in  order  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  mortgage,  in 
wdiat  may  be  his  best  market.  The  value  of  his  land  is  bound  to  decrease.  The 
chance  of  getting  necessary  capital  to  improve  his  holding,  to  irrigate  it,  and  to 
make  it  intensive,  is  diminished.  I  prophesy  that,  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
you  will  find  in  a  very  short  time  that  this  policy  is  resented  by  Arabs  as  much  as 
it  is  by  Jews.  But,  politically,  it  may  or  may  not  satisfy  the  Arabs.  I  hope  it  does. 

Let  me  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  this  question.  Supposing  it 
does,  are  you  going  further?  Supposing  the  agitation  ceases,  and  the  Jews  are 
driven  out  of  the  Zone  altogether,  surely  the  only  principle  on  which  you  can  inter¬ 
vene  is  the  principal  of  justice  which,  in  this  case  means,  and  must  mean,  the 
observance  of  the  solemn  trust  which  we  have  accepted.  It  is  because  we  believe 
that  this  policy  is  politically  unwise,  economically  unsound  and  constitutionally 
unjust  that  we  support  the  Motion. 
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